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PREFACE  TO  BIOGRAPHY. 


Every  writer  ou(/ht  to  liave  some  object  before  him :  either 
some  abuse  he  wishes  to  correct  or  some  aspiration  he  wishes  tO' 
encourage.  Such  an  object  the  writer  hopes  has  actuated  him 
to  undertake  the  following  pages.  He  has  long  felt  that  the 
office  of  the  Gospel  ministry  was  the  most  high,  holy,  and 
heaven  instituted  calling  that  could  be  bestowed  on  fallen  mor- 
tals ;  that  its  duties  are  more  arduous,  and  its  responsibilities 
greater;  and  therefore  none  but  the  first  talents  of  the  entire 
community  should  be  inducted  into  this  position.  And  yet,  be- 
cause those  requisitions  are  not  always  found  in  the  abodes  of 
the  rich,  but  much  more  frequently  in  "poverty's  vale;"  be- 
cause the  youth  possessed  of  No.  1  capacities  sees  an  insuperable 
barrier  thrown  around  him,  he  often  feels  compelled  to  jjut  his 
light  under  a  bushel,  quench  his  rising  desires,  and  drag  out  in 
obscurity  a  life,  that,  had  it  been  spent  in  the  ministry,  might 
have  been  the  means  of  leading  many  souls  to  Christ. 

The  writer  begs  leave  to  present  to  poor  young  men  the  his- 
tory of  one,  although  born  in  a  "  cabin,"  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances utterly  forbidding,  yet,  by  assistance  of  divine  grace,  by 
persevering  industry  and  economy,  and  by  following  the  leadings 
of  Providence,  he  ro§e  from  obscurity  to  notoriety,  from  poverty 
to  medium  wealth  ;  and,  although  often  brought  into  competition 
with  the  most  learned  of  the  land,  the  verdict  of  the  masses  was 
almost  always  in  his  favor.  While  other  ministers  found  it 
difficult  to  hold  their  own  in  old  congregations  possessed  of 
"  steady  habits,"  he  was  permitted  to  build  up  and  double  those 
churches  originally  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements,  leav- 
ing them  possessed  of  stability,  energy,  and  life. 
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William  Hanna,  the  subject  of  tlie  following  pages,  was 
born  in  Taimbull  County,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1820.  His 
parents  were  Isaac  and  Martha  Hanna.  The  former  died  when 
William  was  six  years  old ;  the  latter  when  lie  was  a  little  past 
eight.  He  had  one  sister,  (Eliza,)  two  years  older  than  himself, 
wlio  died  in  tlie  State  of  Iowa,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  A 
brother  Henry  is  still  living  in  the  west.  These  three  children, 
together  with  the  parents,  composed  tlie  little  family  tliat  used 
to  gather  around  their  sparkling  wood  fire  and  listen  to  the  liark 
of  the  wolf,  and  occasionally  the  scream  of  tlie  panther,  wliile 
perhaps  some  surly  bruin  was  making  liis  evening  meal  on  some 
luckless  pig  or  long  wooled  sheep,  that  he  had  stolen  from  the 
little  log  fold  by  wliicli  the  cabin  barn  was  surrounded.  Although 
these  fightings  were  without,  and  consequent  fears  within;  al- 
though their  corn  bread,  their  "  hog  and  hominy,"  were  coarse ; 
yet  they  were  happy,  until  the  rude  hand  of  death  was  laid  on 
the  father.  Then  there  was  a  blank;  then,  though  witli  an 
aching  heart,  the  poor  widow  had  to  meet  the  stern  realities  of 
life ;  her  children  had  to  be  provided  for.  And,  as  William  was 
the  oldest  boy,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  early  learning  and 
enduring  the  hardships  of  frontier  life.  Thus,  when  the  sack  of 
corn  or  wheat  was  filled,  the  feeble,  consumptive  mother  and  her 
three  children  might  be  seen  gradually  raising  it  higher,  rail  by 
rail,  until  it  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  fence,  from  which  it 
was  easily  deposited  on  the  back  of  the  gentle  old  pony,  whose 
business  it  was  slowly  and  surely  to  "  tote  "  it  through  the  woods 
and  mud  a  distance  of  four  miles  to  mill.  On  these  occasions 
William  was  "  mill  boy."  Reminiscences  of  these  trips  are  still 
remembered  bv  the  writer. 
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On  one  occasion,  in  descending  the  hill  to  the  creek,  the  rider 
discovered  that  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  allow  the  horse 
to  drink,  in  consequence  of  the  sack  having  slid  so  far  forward ; 
but  the  horse  being  the  senior,  and  despising  what  he  deemed 
the  undue  caution  of  his  junior  rider,  persisted  in  having  his 
own  way,  and  tlius  precipitated  both  sack  and  boy  into  the  creek. 
Instantly  rolling  the  sack  out  of  the  water,  our  liero  rode  back 
to  where  he  had  passed  a  man  splitting  rails,  who  soon  replaced 
the  sack,  and  allowed  him  to  go  on  liis  way  whipping,  if  not 
rejoicing. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  had  started  on  the  "  bridle 
path"  to  the  mill,  scarce  had  he  gone  half  a  mile  "until  the 
wind  began  to  blow  a  furious  gale,  and  as  he  had  just  entered  a 
large  "deadening,"  the  half  rotten  limbs  were  soon  falling 
around  him  ;  Init  at  this  critical  moment  lie  heard  his  mother's 
voice  calling  him  back,  and  although  the  situation  was  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme,  he  reluctantly  returned,  as  it  was  no  part  of 
his  creed,  even  in  early  life,  to  give  a  thing  up. 

But  a  darker  day  was  fast  approaching.  Those  hectic  cheeks, 
sunken  eyes,  and  that  pallid  form,  were  laid  on  the  bed  of  death, 
and  the  mother  well  knew  that  slie  must  soon  go  the  way  of  all  the 
earth.  Acting  the  part  of  a  strong  minded  woman,  as  she  was, 
her  first  care  was  to  jjrovide  places  for  her  children.  For  this 
purpose  she  sent  for  her  brother,  living  in  a  neighboring  state, 
(who  had  no  child,)  to  come  and  visit  her.  When  he  arrived 
she  offered  him  his  choice  of  lier  three  children.  As  William 
was  the  oldest  boy,  the  uncle  chose  him,  althougli  his  little  ser- 
vices were  greatly  needed  by  his  mother  for  the  few  more 
months  she  might  have  to  live,  to  chop  the  wood,  to  carry  the 
water,  and  feed  the  cow  and  horse.  Yet  the  brotlier  decided, 
"  This  one  or  none."  Great  was  the  regret  of  the  mother,  when 
she  found  that  her  own  brotlier  "  could  not  afford  to  come  back 
after  the  Isoy,  but  must  take  him  now,  or  not  at  all."  And  thus 
he  was  compelled  to  start  two  months  before  his  mother's  death, 
and  ride  behind  his  uncle  on  the  same  liorse,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  miles.  Chafed,  sunburnt,  and  sick,  he  arrived  at  his 
new  home,  and  found  an  aunt  (by  marriage)  who  was  disposed 
to  be  kind  as  well  as  she  knewliow ;  but  as  she  had  never  Ijeen 
a  mother  herself,  her  kindness  was  a  poor  substitute  for  a  motlier's 
love. 
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In  a  few  weeks  tlie  news  arrived  of  the  motlier's  death,  and 
while  we  would  suppose  the  boy,  now  a  double  orphan,  should 
have  been  treated  at  least  with  single  kindness,  such  seems  not 
to  have  been  the  case.  The  boy  was  expected  to  be  a  man. 
When  these  expectations,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  not  real- 
ized, sour  looks,  angry  words,  rods,  clubs,  stones,  and  even  tools, 
were  some  of  the  "  tender  mercies "  that  our  orphan  was  very 
much  disposed  to  think  were  cruel,  which  were  meted  out  to 
him.  But,  fortunately,  this  state  of  things  Avas  not  to  be  perpet- 
ual. A  bargain  had  been  made  in  the  mother's  words.  It  was 
this :  "  Take  this  boy  and  raise  him  as  your  own  child ;  give 
him  his  food  and  clothing,  teach  him  your  trade,  and  give 
him  a  common  school  education,  namely,  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  in  the  old  Western  Calculator  to  the  rule  of  three; 
and  if  he  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  your  trade,  to  follow  it. 
Against  he  is  eighteen  years  old  you  are  to  luive  no  further 
claim  upon  him." 

These  ten  years  rolled  slowly  away,  while  unkindness  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  while  the  Sabbath  could  never  be  called  a  de- 
liglit.  Yet  that  unkindness  and  that  long  faced  pharisaical  re- 
ligion were  by  no  means  disadvantageous  to  William.  Soon  as 
the  Sabbath  sun  arose  he  also  must  arise,  and  until  the  hour  of 
church,  he  must,  under  pain  of  "  a  thrashing,"  apply  himself  to 
his  Shorter  Catechism,  or  to  reading  the  Bible  through  in  regu- 
lar course,  or  to  committing  portions  of  it  to  memory.  Soon  the 
day  of  Sabbath  scliools  arrived,  with  its  tickets  and  reward 
books,  and  as  William's  memory  was  exceedingly  retentive,  he 
was  always  sure  of  the  highest  prize.  It  was  tlie  task  he  soon 
voluntarily  took  upon  himself,  of  learning  two  hundred  verses 
of  Scripture  each  week.  His  teacher  was  even  doubtful  of  his 
honesty,  and  in  order  to  test  it,  he  would  say :  "  Now,  you  get 
your  lesson  for  next  Sabbath  commencing  at  such  a  place  ;"  but 
whether  the  designated  place  was  the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles, 
unless  something  extraordinary  occurred,  the  two  hundred  were 
forthcoming.  And  yet  the  time  for  these  preparations  by  most 
persons  would  have  been  thought  extremely  limited.  His  ex- 
acting uncle  increased  in  goods  to  a  great  extent  through  the 
diligence  of  his  nephew,  until  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  lot  on 
which  he  lived  when  William  came,  and  wliich  the  uncle  sold 
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for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  he  came  in  possession 
of  a  small  farm.  On  this  farm,  during  the  day,  William  worked, 
and  when  night  came,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
books,  often  was  he  required  to  go  to  the  shop,  and  work  until 
nine  o'clock  at  night — a  stereotyped  custom  requiring  all  appren- 
tices regularly  at  the  business  to  work  from  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber until  the  20th  of  March  till  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.  William 
thought,  as  he  worked  out  of  doors  a  great  deal  in  day  time, 
that  he  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  the  uncle  thought 
not.  Let  any  boy  who  excuses  himself  from  learning  portions 
of  Scripture  on  the  ground  of  want  of  time,  ask  himself:  Have 
I  not  more  time  than  he  had  ? 

But  as  all  things  earthly  have  an  end,  so  those  ten  years  had 
an  end  also.  By  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  around,  it  was 
admitted  that  William  had  learned  his  trade,  and  the  uncle  was 
under  the  necessity  of  agreeing  that,  according  to  contract,  the 
time  would  expire  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1838.  Slowly  the 
day  approached,  until  it  had  almost  arrived.  It  was  Saturday. 
William  had  been  all  week  engaged  in  making  rails.  "  Them 
rails  must  be  laid  up  before  you  are  free,"  was  the  imperative 
order  of  the  uncle.  Saturday's  sun  rose  red  and  portentous, 
and  soon  the  leaden  clouds  above  descended  and  obscured  it,  and 
soon  the  pitiless  rain  came  down,  down,  down.  "  But  them  rails 
must  go  up."  And  one  by  one,  all  day  long,  they  went  up.  The 
ground  on  which  the  fence  was  built,  from  being  wet  became 
mud,  and  from  mud  it  became  mire.  The  linsey  roundabout  of 
the  builder  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  defence  against  the  rain ; 
those  leather  attaches  that  once  were  new,  (eight  months  ago,) 
and  were  dignified  by  the  name  of  shoes,  had  long  since  sued 
for  a  divorce,  and  although  there  as  yet  had  been  no  separation 
between  the  soul  and  spirit,  there  was  a  separation  between  sole 
and  upper.  Noon  came  and  went ;  night  came,  dark  night ;  but 
yet  those  new  rails  could  be  dimly  seen,  and  when  two  houi-s  of 
the  night  of  a  long  May  day  had  passed  away,  the  last  of  "  them 
rails"  was  laid  up,  and  "Will"  was  free  ! 

Sabbath  morning.  May  6th,  1838.  Free!  free!  but  free  to 
what  ?  Free  to  woi-k  or  free  to  starve,  but  not  free  to  break  the 
law  of  God.  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 
Such  were  some  of  the  reflections  that  passed  through  the  mind 
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of  the  boy  wlio  had  so  lately  become  free.  Prompted  by  his 
convictions  of  duty,  he  began  to  attire  liimself  for  church.  But 
Oh  !  the  wardrobe  !  Tliere  was  the  hat  that  "once  was  new  and 
pretty  too;"  but  the  fashions  had  come  down  a  peg  since  the 
days  of  its  youth,  and  in  order  to  make  "a  low  pressure"  out  of 
"  a  high  pressure,"  the  poor  hat  had  been  divided  asunder,  and 
some  two  inches  of  its  "dignity"  taken  out.  This  had  been  par- 
donable when  the  operation  was  first  performed,  but  was  scarcely 
so  now,  since,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  the  long  drab  fur  with 
which  it  was  once  adorned  had  fallen  ofl,  and  revealed  those 
long  grinning  stitches,  "  made  for  a  friend,"  by  which  the  union 
between  the  upper  and  loMer  stories  of  said  hat  was  attempted 
to  be  perpetuated.  And  there  was  the  little  black  coat  that  had 
"  served  its  generation  well."  "  Yet,"  as  Copernicus  said,  "  it 
does  move."  So  a  great  many  things  on  this  moving  earth  do 
move  also,  and  while  coats  do  not  always  move  from  greater  to 
less  dimensions,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  tliose  coats  that  fit 
boys  well  at  thirteen,  almost  invariably  are  found  to  be  too  small 
at  eighteen.  This  was  precisely  the  situation  on  this  occasion. 
While  there  seemed  to  be  no  pressing  necessity  for  buttoning  the 
coat,  (which  could  not  be  done  by  eight  inches,)  yet  there  did 
seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  existence  of  more  amicable  rela- 
tions between  the  cuflfs  and  the  hands  of  the  wearer ;  and  while 
there  was  no  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  two,  yet  there  was  a 
long  space  of  open  territory  between,  entirely  unoccupied,  ex- 
cept by  the  wristband  of  a  coarse  linen  shirt.  The  pants  in  like 
manner  had  become  infected  with  the  contagion,  and  although 
they  had  once  covered  the  instep,  they  now  utterly  refused  to 
do  so,  until  a  piece  some  four  inches  long,  of  the  kind  of  goods 
they  once  were,  had  been  attached  to  them  ;  but  as  this  appendix 
had  been  kept  in  the  drawer,  and  the  major  part  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  sunshine,  the  difference  in 
color  was  visible  to  all  except  those  who  are  so  blind  "  because 
they  won't  see."  The  shoes  that  had  been  so  sadly  maltreated 
on  Saturday,  as  to  be  trampled  in  the  mire,  had,  through  the 
salutary  influences  of  water  and  tallow,  assumed  quite  an  im- 
proved appearance.  Their  "secession"  proclivities  had  been 
completely  metamorphosed  by  the  union  arguments  of  a  few 
huge  saddle  tacks,  so  that  they  served  the  end  of  tlieir  creation, 
as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  garb. 
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Thus  attired,  the  subject  of  these  pages  went  to  churcli,  and 
although  conscious  that  he  was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  he 
listened  with  profound  attention  to  a  sermon  from  the  text: 
"  The  redemption  of  their  soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceaseth  for- 
ever." And  even  then  he  thought  how  he  would  like  to  preach 
that  redemption  to  others ;  but  looking  on  himself  externally 
and  internally,  he  had  but  little  in  that  direction  to  hope  for. 
Church  out,  returning,  his  mind  had  a  vast  number  of  things 
pressed  upon  it.  He  was  free;  his  health  was  good;  the  world 
was  wide ;  his  father's  God  had  always  been  true  to  liis  promise ; 
"Though  thy  father  and  mother  forsake  thee,  the  Lord  will 
take  thee  up."  While  there  were  these  things  to  encourage, 
there  was  much  to  discourage,  although  the  world  was  wide  and 
labor  abundant,  yet  he  had  neither  money  nor  clothes  to  go  to 
seek  employment ;  and  although  his  uncle  Avas  in  possession  of 
both  money  and  credit,  he  would  not  advance  him  one  cent  of 
the  former,  nor  allow  the  latter  to  be  used  on  his  behalf,  in  an- 
swer to  his  earnest  entreaties,  when  it  could  have  been  so  easily 
done.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  take  his  uncle's  offer: 
"  Make  me  two  jobs,  and  you  may  sell  one  and  keep  the  proceeds 
for  yourself."  With  a  heavy  heart  those  jobs  were  begun  on 
Monday  morning,  but  as  the  day  wore  away  the  cloud  dispersed, 
and  hope  was  brighter.  Tuesday  the  load  was  still  lighter. 
Wednesday  verified  the  promise:  "The  Lord  will  i^rovide." 
About  two  o'clock  a  man  was  seen  riding  rapidly  up  the  road 
towards  the  shop,  who,  as  he  drew  nearer,  proved  to  be  an  old 
schoolmate,  who  had  set  up  business  in  a  neighboring  town. 
After  his  first  salutations,  he  said  : 

"  Well,  I  hear  you  have  commenced  work  for  yourself,  and  I 
have  come  to  buy  your  first  job." 

After  inquiring  the  price,  and  learning  that  it  was  twenty 
dollars,  they  agreed  on  a  time  for  delivery. 

His  friend  then  said  : 

"  Will,  have  you  any  money  ?  " 

The  reply  was : 

"  Not  a  cent  in  the  world." 

He  then  gave  him  twenty  dollars,  at  least  six  times  as  much 
as  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life  before.  When  those  two  jobs 
were  done,  our  orphan  friend  was  clad  in  a  new  suit  of  his  own 
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earning,  had  a  small  quantity  of  money  left,  and  in  order  to  find 
more  friendship  and  better  pay,  he  left  the  house  of  his  relatives 
and  went  among  strangers!  And  here,  I  have  often  heard  him 
say,  was  a  time  when  he  felt  the  faithfulness  of  God  more  than 
he  had  ever  heretofore  done.  He  even  shed  tears  of  gratitude, 
at  the  thought  of  being  delivered,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his 
own  industry.  The  job  might  have  remained  unsold  for  years, 
and  yet  God  had  sent  him  a  cash  purchaser  on  tlie  third  day 
after  he  commenced  it. 

After  his  departure  he  found  kind  friends,  abundant  employ- 
ment, and  ample  remuneration.  When  winter  arrived  we  find 
him  attending  school  at  an  academy,  under  the  tuition  of  N.  R. 
Walker,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  When  spring  returned  he 
returned  to  his  tools  again.  And  thus  from  year  to  year  he 
climbed  the  rugged  road  of  literature,  and  buffeted  the  storms  of 
poverty,  until  finally  the  hand  of  affliction  was  laid  on  him,  and 
he  was  brought  near  to  death's  door.  Then  came  the  darkest 
day  of  his  life.  As  both  his  parents  and  most  of  his  relatives 
had  died  with  pulmonary  consumption,  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
for  him  to  imagine  that  he  also  was  marked  as  a  victim.  He 
was  in  debt  for  tuition,  for  books,  for  boarding,  and  for  medicine, 
and  his  health,  as  he  feared,  hopelessly  gone.  From  this  time 
he  always  dated  his  conversion,  although  he  had  had  theoretical 
views  of  the  character  of  God,  of  his  goodness  and  kindness.  It 
was  now  that  he  had  his  first  views  of  his  own  utter  wretched- 
ness, and  need  of  a  Redeemer.  And  here  he  received  a  double 
relief:  first,  from  that  consciousness  of  guilt  that  oppressed 
him ;  and,  second,  from  all  tendencies  toward  pulmonary  aflffec- 
tions.  He  was  attacked  by  sore  boils ;  not  quite  so  bad  as  Job's, 
but  so  numerous  that  in  the  course  of  four  weeks  no  less  than 
forty-hvo  of  these  "warm  hearted  friends"  had  visited,  spent 
their  usual  time  with  him,  and  departed.  But  unlike  "the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  they  had  left  their  "  trace  behind." 
Although  discouraging  during  their  stay,  their  effects  were  soon 
visible  in  the  improved  color,  increased  appetite,  and  erect  form 
that  they  had  so  unceremoniously  visited.  At  the  close  of  this 
affliction  William  was  offered  and  accepted  the  best  job  he  ever 
had,  which  not  only  paid  his  indebtedness,  but  left  liim  a  sur- 
plus with  which  to  start  anew. 
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Six  years  of  ups  and  downs  followed,  during  which  time 
working  and  studying  were  alternately  interspersed.  In  the 
academy  and  in  two  colleges,  for  short  periods,  he  had  sought 
information ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  his  vast  fund  of  knowl- 
edge was  gained  by  the  light  of  his  own  fire  in  his  own  hired 
room. 

About  this  time  a  controversy  arose  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lived,  on  some  of  those  doctrines  which  distinguish 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  controversy  was  between  Old 
School  and  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  The  parties  stood  rela- 
tively :  The  Old  School  were  in  possession  of  much  the  greatest 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  could  not  or  would  not  communicate 
it.  The  Cumberland  ministers  were  southern  men,  exceedingly 
communicative  in  conversation,  highly  eloquent  in  public  de- 
bate, and  although  a  certain  amount  of  sophistry  may  have  been 
contained  in  their  addresses,  it  was  too  artfully  interwoven  to  be 
detected  by  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and  the  honest  question 
arose  in  his  mind,  "What  is  truth  ?"  He  did  not  seek  an  answer 
at  first  from  the  advocates  of  the  new  system,  but  sought  to  have 
his  doubts  removed  by  the  defenders  of  the  old.  In  conversa- 
tion with  a  doctor  of  divinity,  he  named  his  difficulties  with 
reference  to  personal  election  and  infant  salvation,  and  received 
the  answer :  "  I  am  surprised  that  a  person  of  your  information 
and  sense  should  have  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  such  subjects  as 
these.  Kemember,  you  are  to  be  a  believer,  not  a  reasoner."  On 
his  application  to  another  (said  to  be)  profound  thinker,  the 
answer  received  was,  "  I  will  send  you  my  answer  in  a  few  days." 
When  this  answer  arived  it  was  simply  this : 

"Chained  to  his  throne  a  volume  lies, 
Of  all  the  fates  of  men  ; 
Of  each  archangel's  form  and  size  : 
Drawn  by  an  immortal  pen. 

"Not  Gabriel  asks  the  reason  why, 

Nor  God  the  reason  gives  ; 

Nor  dares  the  favorite  angel  pry 

Between  the  folded  leaves. 

"  Nor  would  I  be  much  concerned, 
Nor  vainly  long  to  see 
In  volumes  of  his  deep  decrees 
What  months  are  writ  for  me. 
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"When  he  reveals  his  book  of  life, 
O  may  I  find  my  name 
Among  the  chosen  of  his  grace  ! — 
The  followers  of  the  Lamb." 

These  two  repulses  or  evasions  both  seemed  to  the  mind  of  our 
inquisitive  youth  to  say  :  Your  difficulties  are  unanswerable ; 
and  immediately  he  applied  to  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
minister  for  a  solution,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  ready 
to  see  all  his  explanation  in  a  magnified  aspect,  and  without 
proper  caution,  and  with  undue  haste,  he  fell  in  love  with  what 
is  known  as  the  "  intermediate  scheme  of  theology." 

He  was  exhorted  to  have  liberal  views,  and  not  to  he  too  tena- 
cious about  minor  doctrines  of  the  Bible.     His  motto  Avas : 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  bigots  fight ; 
His  creed  can  scarce  be  wrong  whose  life  is  right." 

He  immediately  set  about  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1852,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  h\ 
the  Union  Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyteiian  Church. 
During  the  next  fall  and  winter  he  preached,  as  an  occasional 
supply,  at  Neiv  Salem,  Uniontoivn,  East  Liberty,  and  Harmony,  in 
Fayette  County,  Pa.  The  following  spring  he  was  sent  by  his 
Presbytery  one  half  his  time  to  Masontown,  Pa.,  one  fourth  to 
Fairview,  Virginia.  At  the  latter  place  his  labors  did  not  seem 
successful,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  asked  to  be  released 
from  them  on  account  of  the  great  distance  from  his  home 
(twenty-five  miles)  and  Avant  of  success.  At  Masontown  the  case 
was  different.  Although  the  little  flock  were  much  discouraged 
previous  to  his  coming,  it  became  evident  during  the  summer 
that  a  better  state  of  things  was  approaching.  Their  young 
minister  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  all  his  appointments, 
earnest  in  his  preaching,  kind  and  social  in  his  visitations.  The 
congregation,  from  "  a  handful,"  became  a  houseful,  and  so  strong 
was  the  attachment  between  the  parties  that,  previous  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year,  the  congregation  petitioned  the  Presbytery 
to  ordain  him,  and  grant  them  his  labors  one  half  his  time,  as 
stated  supply.  This  the  Presbytery  did.  In  view  of  the  improved 
state  of  things  in  his  congregation,  he  announced  a  communion 
meeting,  adding  that,  if  indications  were  favorable,  the  meeting 
woitld  be  continued  throitgh  the  following  week.  The  meeting 
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commenced  on  Friday  evening ;  but  few  persons  out.  Saturday 
evening  preached  again  ;  quite  an  improvement  in  the  number 
of  persons  present.  vSabbath  came ;  assisted  by  Kev.  I.  N.  Cary, 
of  Greene  County ;  communion  service  solemn  and  impressive, 
although  the  communicants  did  not  exceed  tliirty.  Sabbath 
evening  a  crowd  of  persons  listened  with  profound  attention. 
Monday,  but  few  out,  but  just  the  persons  we  wanted — the  mem- 
oers  of  the  church  and  a  few  unconverted.  One  man  who  made 
no  profession  was  seen  to  weep  bitterly,  and  at  close  of  service 
asked  to  be  remembered  in  prayer.  As  he  was  the  most  prom- 
inent man  in  the  village,  the  news  of  his  act  soon  was  noised 
abroad,  and  in  the  evening  almost  the  whole  town  came  together 
to  hear  and  see  for  themselves.  Others  also  came  forward  as  in- 
quirers, until  the  interest  became  general.  As  this  was  the  first 
protracted  meeting  Mr.  Hanna  had  ever  attempted  to  hold,  and 
as  his  exjjerience  Avas  limited,  he  sent  for  Rev.  J.  T.  A.  Henderson, 
who  came  to  his  assistance,  and  jjreached  "  with  thoughts  that 
breathed  and  words  that  burned."  His  deep  logic  and  persuasive 
eloquence,  as  well  as  his  heart-searching  scriptural  ajjpeals  were 
the  means  in  the  hands  of  God  of  bringing  many  to  ask,  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  On  the  following  Monday  the  meeting 
closed.  An  opportunity  was  offered  for  any  who  desired  now  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  church.  This  invitation  was  em- 
braced by  nineteen  persons,  principally  heads  of  families.  At  the 
next  communion  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Hudson  assisted.  On  this  oc- 
casion thirteen  more  were  added  to  the  church,  causing  the 
people  of  God  to  say,  "  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us, 
whereof  we  are  glad." 

Mr.  Hanna  was  now  invited  to  statedly  supply  the  congrega- 
tion of  Millsboro',  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  the  remaining 
half  his  time,  which  he  did  for  the  two  following  years.  No 
very  great  success  attended  his  labors  in  this  congregation, 
although  tlier^  were  some  excellent  members  who  prayed, 
labored,  and  assisted  in  every  possible  way  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church.  Yet  the  population  at  large  was  of  tliat  un- 
stable, floating  character  that  it  was  believed  impossible  for  him 
(living  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles)  to  accomplish  much 
towards  perpetuating  the  church.  He  therefore  requested  the 
congregation  to  take  a  vote  on  his  dismissal  during  his  absence. 
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The  congregation  liiet  and  took  the  vote,  which  resulted  in  a  re- 
fusal to  accept  his  resignation.  A  few  Sabbaths  afterwards  he 
presented  the  subject  again,  urging  their  acceptance  on  account 
of  the  approach  of  winter,  the  intervening  river,  and  the  great 
length  of  the  rides.  A  vote  was  then  taken  in  his  presence,  when 
it  was  agreed  to  release  ;  and  they  parted  with  mutual  kindness 
of  feeling  and  many  tears.  At  Masontown,  near  which  he  lived, 
his  usefulness  still  continued ;  he  devoting  princijile  part  of  his 
time  to  them,  and  they  paying  liim  considerable  more  than  their 
stipulated  agreement.  And  yet  his  support  was  entirely  inade- 
quate, and  although  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  separation 
from  his  first  love,  yet  he  felt  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  family  to 
press  more  heavily  upon  him  each  year.  A  card  in  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  paper  now  met  his  eye,  inquiring  for  a  suit- 
able man  for  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Bethel,  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  eight  miles  from  the  county  seat.  To  this  card  he  replied, 
and  soon  received  an  invitation  to  visit  and  preach  for  them  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  April,  1856,  which  he  did ;  and  on  Monday  he 
was  (as  he  believed)  unanimously  elected  stated  supply.  He, 
however,  would  only  consent  to  supply  them  half  his  time  for  the 
next  six  months,  still  preaching  the  other  half  at  Masontown. 
As  the  six  months  drew  near  its  close  a  severe  conflict  arose  in 
his  mind  as  to  what  was  duty.  Although  his  old  congregation 
had  become  numerous,  yet  most  of  them  were  poor,  and  they  could 
not  support  him  all  the  time.  At  Bethel  they  could.  There 
also  seemed  to  be  a  wider  field  for  usefulness  in  Washington 
County ;  also  there  were  better  scliools  for  his  children,  of  whom 
at  this  time  he  had  five.  He  therefore  requested  the  Church  at 
Masontown  to  vote  for  his  release,  wliich  was  done  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  his  last  sermon  was 
preached  from  the  text,  "  Finally,  brethren,  farewell."  On  the 
11th  of  September,  1856,  he  and  his  family  removed  to  Washing- 
ton County,  Pa.  Here  he  commenced  his  labor  with  greater 
prospect  of  success.  He  was  exceedingly  popular,  preaching 
throughout  the  entire  community  with  considerable  success. 
Called  on,  far  and  near,  to  officiate  at  marriages  and  funerals,  he 
had  reason  to  believe  he  had  done  well  to  change  his  field  of 
labor.  But  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  it  was  discovered 
there  was  a  worm  at  the  root  of  the  vine  of  his  success  in  the 
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person  of  an  old  red-headed,  narrow-souled  elder,  who  thought  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  consulted  about  the  settlement  of  the 
new  pastor.  In  order  to  retaliate,  he  commenced  "  watching  for 
the  baitings  "  of  the  pastor.  But,  as  he  found  nothing  on  which 
he  could  accomplish  his  purpose  directly,  he  concluded  to  do  it 
indirectly.  Being  unsound  himself,  he  seems  to  have  sought 
out  "  kindred  spirits  "  equally  unsound,  on  the  rite  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism. These  persons  he  presented  as  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Ruling  Elder.  He  often  met  with  them  in  a  private  prayer 
meeting,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were  not  invited, 
and  when  it  was  thought  his  "pets"  were  sufficiently  trained  and 
sufficiently  prominent,  the  election  of  elders  was  urged.  The 
congregation,  in  the  innocency  of  their  hearts,  seem  to  have  scat- 
tered their  votes  between  a  number  of  candidates,  giving  the 
"  pets  "  "  an  occasional  hoist,"  while  all  that  were  in  the  secret,  by 
concentrating  their  votes,  elected  the  four  men  that  had  been  se- 
lected for  this  purpose.  As  they  all  resided  almost  in  the  same 
locality,  their  election  was  highly  unsatisfactory.  An  ex- 
preacher,  who  came  into  the  bounds  of  the  congregation  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  contributed  largely  to  fan  the  difficulty.  He  pro- 
nounced the  elders  elect  unsound  and  unworthy  of  ordination. 
The  pastor,  anxious  to  avoid  difficulty,  called  the  elders  elect  to- 
gether, in  presence  of  the  old  Session,  and  asked  the  question, 
"Are  you  ready  to  signify  your  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Ruling 
Elder  in  this  congregation  ?  "  To  this  question  he  received  the 
answer,  "  We  Avould  like  to  take  time  to  consider."  The  pastor 
then  replied,  "  You  shall  have  all  the  time  you  desire ;  whenever 
you  are  ready  to  sincerely  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith,  I  am 
ready  to  ordain,  and  not  before."  Four  months  passed  away,  dur- 
ing which  time  two  sermons  were  preached  on  Infant  Baptism, 
and  one  on  the  Providence  of  God,  (the  doctrines  on  which  they 
were  said  to  be  unsound.)  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the 
pastor  received  notice  that  the  elders  elect  desired  to  be  or- 
dained. The  next  Sabbath  was  fixed  as  the  time  of  their  ordi- 
nation, if  the  way  be  clear. 

After  service  on  the  next  Sabbath,  the  announcement  was 
made:  "Having  understood  that  the  elders  elect  have  agreed  to 
adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  to  be  ordained,  as  I  see  they 
are  all  present,  if  they  are  thus  prepared  they  will  please  come 
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forward."  The  four  men  then  came  forward,  and  after  having 
answered  all  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  they  were  duly 
ordained. 

One  of  them  was  asked  the  question,  two  weeks  after,  by  the 
officious  ex-preacher  before  mentioned :  "  How  could  you  an- 
swer the  questions  in  the  book  when  you  did  not  believe  them?" 
To  this  he  replied  :  "  I  thought  the  man  that  was  ordaining  me 
knew  I  did  not  believe  some  of  those  doctrines,  and  if  he  was 
willing  to  ordain  under  the  circumstances,  I  might  be  willing  to 
accept  the  office." 

One  of  the  persons  that  felt  that  the  newly  elected  elders  had 
secured  their  positions  by  dishonest  means,  brought  a  charge 
against  one  of  their  number  for  falsehood  before  the  Session,  of 
which  he  was  a  newly  elected  member.  The  Moderator  (re- 
garding this  as  one  of  the  cases  "  when  for  prudential  reasons  he 
might  vacate  the  chair,")  advised  the  Session  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Presbytery,  which  was  agreed  to.  A  charge  was  then 
brought  against  the  entire  Session,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
for  unsoundness  in  doctrine.  Specification  1st.  Denying  the  use 
of  the  rite  of  Infant  Baptism.  Specification  2d.  Denial  of  the 
Providence  of  God. 

The  Presbytery,  in  the  face  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence, 
declared  the  elder  charged  with  falsehood  was  not  guilty.  The 
charge  against  each  of  the  members  of  the  Session  was  investi- 
gated, and  they  were  all  found  guilty,  but  instead  of  rebuking  or 
suspending  them,  the  Presbytery  simply  brought  in  a  minute 
saying,  "  they  were  sorry  to  find  that  they  were  not  firm  believ- 
ers in  Infant  Baptism ;  yet,  as  they  had  all  been  regularly  or- 
dained, they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  remove  them  from  office." 

The  second  charge  they  refused  to  investigate,  even  after  they 
had  entertained  it ! 

Against  this  action  Mr.  Hanna  earnestly  protested.  The 
Presbytery,  deeming  the  protest  unanswerable,  appointed  no 
committee  on  the  subject.  When  the  minutes  came  up  before 
the  Synod,  they  passed  the  whole  matter  by  in  silence.  After 
waiting  six  months  from  the  time  of  this  last  unprecedented  ac- 
tion, he  asked  and  obtained  from  his  Presbytery  a  certificate  of 
dismission  and  recommendation  to  "any  Presbytery,"  stating, 
also,  that  he  was  a  regularly  ordained  minister  in  good  standing. 
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This  certificate  lie  held  for  near  six  months,  more  in  order  that 
no  one  should  say  he  had  left  in  anger. 

During  these  years  of  difhculty  with  his  unsound  eklers  and 
unsound  Presbytery,  on  the  rite  of  Infant  Baptism  and  the  Prov- 
idence of  God,  his  mind  was  led  to  inquire  whether  these  un- 
wholesome fruits  were  not  pro  luced  by  the  depraved  tree  of  Ar- 
minianism.  Tlie  more  he  inquired,  the  more  he  was  disposed 
to  call  his  whole  system  of  theology  in  question.  Yet  he  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  change  his  ecclesiastical  relations.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  every  new  prop  he  could  avail  himself 
of  to  prevent  what  he  deemed  this  fatal  result.  Mr.  Bledsoe 
kindly  came  to  liis  relief  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Theodicy,"  and 
the  following  expression  seemed  to  separate  the  Iavo  doctrines  of 
Foreknowledge  and  Foreordination,  so  that  the  former,  which 
could  not  be  denied,  might  stand,  and  the  latter,  which  was  ab- 
horred, might  be  demolished.  The  expression  was  this :  "  The 
free  actions  of  men  are  reflected  back  in  the  mirror  of  divine 
omniscience,  not  impelled  forward  by  the  engine  of  divine  om- 
nipotence." 

The  figure  of  a  mirror  representing  the  divine  mind  knowing 
all  things  without  an  effort,  and  yet  seeming  to  exert  no  con- 
trolling influence  on  the  actor,  was  readily  seized  on  as  a  satis- 
factory position.  And  here  he  rested  for  some  time.  He  could 
now  see  how  God  could  know  all  things,  and  yet  exert  no  com- 
pelling force  over  the  actions  of  men.  One  day,  while  preparing 
a  sermon  to  illustrate  this  new  theory,  this  simple  question  arose 
in  his  mind :  How  much  will  a  mirror  reflect  before  the  actor 
presents  himself  in  front  of  it  ?  His  own  mother  wit  taught  him 
to  reply,  "Nothing  !  "  Consequently,  foreknowledge  is  not  one  of 
the  properties  of  a  mirror,  and  if  the  divine  mind  resembles  it, 
God  does  not  foreknow. 

From  this  blasphemous  position  he  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  after  various  efforts,  like  a  drowning  man,  to  "cling  to 
straws,"  he  abandoned  the  conflict,  and  adopted  in  the  fullest 
sense  the  doctrine  that  God  not  only  knows  but  also  foreordains 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 

Common  honesty  now  dictated  that  he  should  change  his  ec- 
clesiastical connection.  He  tendered  his  resignation  to  his  con- 
gregation, without  informing  them  of  his  intention  to  leave  the 
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denomination.  The  resignation  they  refused  to  accept.  His 
mind  being  fully  made  up,  he  presented  his  certificate  of  dismis- 
sion to  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  and  after  a  long  examina- 
tion, he  was  received  as  a  minister  of  the  Old  School  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  He  was  invited  to  supply  the  little  Church  of 
Unity,  which  he  did  very  acceptably  to  them,  for  two  years  and 
a  half.  He  then  received  a  call  to  the  Church  of  Fairview,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Ohio,  (now  Pittsburgh.)  Here  lie  purchased  a 
home,  intending  here  to  live  and  here  to  die.  One  hundred  and 
twelve  persons  were  added  to  his  church  in  four  years  and  six 
months.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  inability  of  this  congre- 
gation steadily  increased,  until  he  felt  it  would  be  wrong  to  in- 
crease their  indebtedness.  He  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted  ;  and,  without  losing  a  single  Sabbath,  he  immediately 
began  his  labors  at  West  Elizabeth,  in  the  same  Presbytery. 
Here  his  labors  resulted  in  an  addition  of  over  one  hundred  per- 
sons in  four  years.  Here  he  no  doubt  would  have  remained,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  extreme  discontent  of  his  family.  One  son 
having  died  and  others  being  sick,  they  (his  family)  thought  the 
location  was  the  cause  of  it.  A  call  had  in  the  meantime  been 
presented  from  the  Church  of  Hebron,  asking  Mr.  Hanna  to  be- 
come their  pastor.  He  hesitated  with  reference  to  the  acceptance 
of  this  call.  Finally  he  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Presbytery, 
which  decided  tliat  he  should  continue  at  West  Elizabeth,  which 
he  did  for  some  eighteen  months  longer ;  Hebron  Church  in  the 
meantime  remaining  vacant.  They,  from  some  unaccountable 
reason,  renewed  tlieir  call,  which  he  accepted,  and  entered  on  his 
labors  with  them  as  their  pastor,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  May, 
1873,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

At  the  end  of  one  year,  negotiations  were  entered  into  between 
Hebron  and  the  Valley  Churches,  which  resulted  in  an  arrange- 
ment that  Mr.  Hanna  should  serve  both  congregations,  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  he  com- 
menced his  labors  at  the  Valley  in  April,  1874.  No  very  spe- 
cial success  has  thus  far  attended  liis  ministry  at  Hebron,  partly 
as  the  consequence  of  an  unhappy  division  which  had  taken  place 
previous  to  his  coming,  which  has  left  bitter  dregs  that  only  time 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  can  heal.  At  the  Valley,  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  especially  in  April,  1876,  when  twenty- 
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five  persons  were  added  at  one  communion,  so  that  the  writer 
and  pastor  feels  like  saying,  "  Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  helped  us ;" 
for  surely  it  must  have  been  by  divine  help  that  he  ever  suc- 
ceeded, for  in  the  long  period  of  almost  thirty  years  he  was  never 
marked  "W.  C,"  for  he  was  never  for  a  day  without  a  charge. 
Although  he  resided  for  seventeen  years  within  three  miles  of 
Cannonsburg,  the  seat  of  Jefferson  College,  yet  lie  never  could  ex- 
hibit a  diploma ;  could  never  say,  with  profound  gusto,  "  I  grad- 
uated there."  While  the  sneers  of  a  few  "  empty  heads  "  have 
been  cast  upon  him,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  truly  intelligent  of 
the  ministry  of  all  denominations  have  treated  him  in  the  most 
fraternal  manner.  So  that  for  preservation  in  orphanage,  for 
temporal  prosperity,  and  for  ministerial  success,  he  feels  like 
saying,  "  O  my  father's  God,  I  thank  thee  ! " 

He  always  regarded  his  whole  course  in  life  as  the  result  of 
following  the  leadings  of  Providence.  A  favorite  text  with  him 
was,  "  Man's  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his 
steps."  Thus  the  way  for  his  entering  the  ministry  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  seemed  to  be  entirely  shut  up  in  consequence  of 
his  having  no  diploma.  Just  at  this  crisis,  the  theological  dis- 
cussions in  the  town  in  which  he  lived  led  him  to  examine  the 
Cumberland  Confession  of  Faith,  which  at  that  time  he  honestly 
adopted ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  he  found  a  majority  of 
the  Cumberland  Church  departing  from  their  own  creed.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  While  he  waited  for  an  answer,  one  of  his  friends 
brought  a  cliarge  of  unsoundness  in  doctrine  against  four  elders 
that  he  had  ordained.  The  plea  of  these  men  was  that  "  he 
knew  they  were  unsound  when  he  ordained  them."  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Presbytery  in  acquitting  the  elders,  was  that  he  should 
appear  before  their  bar  and  confess  that  he  did  know  that  they 
were  unsound  in  doctrine  at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  This 
confession  he  refused  to  make,  holding  that  the  Presbytery  had 
no  right  to  pass  a  sentence  on  him,  as  no  charge  had  ever  been 
preferred  against  him  ;  and  if  it  had,  confession  is  not  one  of  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  any  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
If  he  was  in  any  way  guilty,  they  should  have  admonished,  re- 
buked, suspended,  or  deposed  him  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  ordered 
him  to  confess  a  thing  they  failed  to  prove,  he  considered  the 
whole  thing  anti-Presbyterian ;  and  consequently,  if  he  wished  to 
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be  governed  by  Presbyterian  usages,  he  must  go  elsewhere  to  find 
them.  There  was  no  place  where  he  was  so  likely  to  find  them 
as  in  the  church  of  his  fathers,  and  so  he  came  back,  seemingly 
almost  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  direct  leading  of  Providence 
So  that  if  he  has  been  of  any  use  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
thanks  are  due  to  God  and  not  to  the  subject  of  these  pages. 

On  some  of  the  semi-religious,  semi-political  questions  that 
have  lately  separated  good  men  from  each  other,  Mr.  HannaV 
position  was  always  conservative.  He  always  placed  his  religion 
in  advance  of  his  politics,  refusing  to  introduce  political  ques- 
tions into  the  pulpit.  He,  nevertheless,  occasionally  preached 
from  such  texts  as  this :  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,  and  he  that  resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  ol 
God,  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation." 
As  touching  the  future  of  the  African  race,  he  was  a  coloniza- 
tionist,  having  become  a  contributing  member  of  that  society  in 
1839  ;  the  meeting  at  which  he  joined  being  addressed  by  Eev. 
John  B.  Pinney,  while  he  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Society.  Mr.  Hanna  regarded  colonization  as  a 
threefold  blessing :  1st.  To  remove  the  free  people  of  color. 
2d.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade  by  planting  civilization 
along  the  coast.  3d.  As  a  great  missionary  society  for  evan- 
gelizing Africa. 


PREFACE  TO  RECOLLECTIONS. 


The  man  wlio  undertakes  to  narrate  what  transpired  one  hini- 
dred  years  ago,  has  no  living  man  to  rise  up  and  contradict  him. 
Not  so  the  man  who  undertakes  to  write  of  names,  places,  and 
dates  within  a  circle  of  fifty  years.  He  finds  multitudes  of 
men  and  women  of  his  own  age  who  skeptically  criticise  his 
productions,  which,  while  the  main  facts  are  admitted,  the 
minutife  are  often  called  in  question.  Especially  will  this  be 
the  case  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  writer  depends 
almost  entirely  on  his  memory,  being  but  seldom  aided  by  any 
documents  whatever.  Of  the  following  narratives,  most  of  them 
have  passed  under  my  own  observation.  A  few  have  been  told 
to  me  during  the  last  half  century,  and  have  thus  become  im- 
pressed on  my  mind.  I  claim  no  infallibility ;  consequently 
may  have  made  some  mistakes.  Kind  friends  have  in  private 
letters  pointed  out  some  of  these,  for  which  I  am  thankful. 
Two  ministers,  who  seem  to  have  been  actuated  more  by  a  feel- 
ing of  resentment  than  by  the  love  of  trutli,  have  attacked  me 
in  public  print.  I  think  they  have  failed  to  convict  me  of  false- 
hood ;  but,  for  fear  the  reader  should  difier  with  me,  I  have 
inserted  the  entire  controversy.  Some  of  the  editors  who  have 
published  my  recollections  have  very  kindly  inserted  them  just 
as  I  wrote  them.  Others,  in  their  wisdom,  have  curtailed  my 
narratives  until  a  different  meaning  might  be  drawn  from  what 
I  intended. 

Hoping  that  all  persons  will  remember  that  these  pages  are 
what  they  purport  to  be — "  Eecollections  " — I  submit  them  to 
the  candid  reader,  allowing  all  persons  whose  recollection  differs 
from  mine,  the  perfect  right  to  their  own  version  ;  hoping  they 
will  not  impute  to  a  wrong  motive  any  statement  of  mine  that 
they  may  be  disposed  to  call  in  question. 

William  Hanna. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


Eastern  Ohio  Fifty  Years  Ago. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  SHIRLAND,  PA. 


I  am  sixty-one  years  old,  and  was  born  on  the  6tli  of  May, 
1820,  in  the  Township  of  Hubbard,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  I 
will  allow  six  years  to  pass  away,  of  which  my  recollections  are 
very  indistinct.  Three  events,  however,  are  indelibly  impressed 
on  my  mind,  which  must  have  occurred  before  I  was  six  years 
old,  because  at  that  age  my  father  died,  and  these  had  all  pre- 
viously happened. 

A   PANTHEE. 

The  first  was  while  my  father,  mother,  and  we  three  little  chil- 
dren were  sitting  before  our  blazing  log  fire,  on  a  drizzling  evening 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  There  arose  in  the  woods  just  beyond  our 
little  meadow,  the  most  wild  and  fearful  cry  my  youthful  ears  had 
ever  heard.  My  father  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed  :  "  A 
panther ! "  Reaching  up,  he  immediately  seized  some  dry  fag- 
ots, bound  together  as  a  torch,  and  resting  on  some  cross  pieces 
nailed  on  the  under  side  of  the  rude  joists  of  our  cabin.  Scarcely 
had  he  applied  the  one  end  of  it  to  the  fire,  when  our  large, 
young,  cowardly  dog,  aroused  and  alarmed  by  the  cry,  came 
bouncing  against  the  door,  which  sprang  open  and  let  the 
lubberly  fellow  tumble  pell-mell  among  us  youngsters.  My 
readers  can  imagine  the  rest  of  the  scene  inside  the  cabin.  My 
father,  with  gun  in  one  hand  and  torch  in  the  other,  sallied  forth, 
lest  the  panther  should  seize  on  his  pigs  or  sheep.     After  shout- 
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ing  lustily,  and  calling  in  vain  for  the  frightened  dog,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  the  panther's  fare-well  scream  fully  a  mile  away. 
And  that  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  ever  heard  a  panther  crv. 


Another  startling  occurrence  was  as  follows:  The  country 
being  new,  very  heavily  timbered,  and  during  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  water,  when  warm  weather 
came  we  were  deluged  with  mosquitoes,  so  that,  unless  some 
kind  of  strategy  was  resorted  to,  it  was  impossible  to  sleep.  My 
mother's  plan  was,  wlien  the  sun  went  down,  to  close  the  doors 
and  windows  and  other  openings.  We  then  retired  to  the  yard, 
where  a  fire  of  chips  was  made.  When  the  insects  became  in- 
tolerable, we  could  rid  ourselves  of  them  by  leaping  through  the 
smoke ;  thus  we  could  enjoy  a  few  minutes'  peace,  until  the 
rascals  would  find  us  again.  As  tlie  darkness  would  increase, 
the  dew  would  become  so  heavy  that  the  mosquitoes  could  with 
difficulty  fly.  We  then  retired  to  our  straw  beds  and  slept. 
While  thus  seated  one  evening  around  our  mosquito  fire,  there 
came  rolling  across  the  forest  what  proved  to  be  the  voice  of  old 
Joshua  Snyder,  exclaiming :  "  Isaac  Hanna  and  John,  bring 
your  dogs  and  your  gun.  A  bear  !  a  bear  ! !  a  bear ! ! ! "  The 
summons  was  soon  complied  with,  although  the  distance  was 
fully  a  mile.  Fourteen  men  were  soon  assembled,  alarmed  by 
the  same  trumpet  voice,  when  it  was  found,  sure  enough,  that 
"Old  Joshua"  had  a  huge  bruin  up  a  large  shellbark  hickory 
tree.  Those  backwoodsmen  were  organized  by  appointing  "  Old 
Dave  Potour"  commander  in  chief.  There  were  eight  guns 
ready  for  action.  By  order  of  their  commander,  the  men  gath- 
ered large  quantities  of  "shellbark"  oflT  the  hickory  trees  that 
stood  tliickly  in  the  woods.  With  this  bark  they  made  a  fire 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  to  prevent  his  bearship  from  coming  down, 
and  also  to  give  light  to  shoot  him  by.  Soon  as  the  light  clearly 
revealed  him,  by  order  of  Captain  Potour  four  guns  were  aimed 
at  him,  the  other  four  being  held  in  reserve.  The  order  "  Fire ! " 
was  given.  The  bear  hung  a  moment,  and  then  fell  dead.  He 
was  skinned  and  dressed,  and  my  father  returned  near  midnight, 
with  a  piece  of  the  meat,  which  was  fried  for  breakfast  next 
morning  ;  the  only  bear  meat  I  ever  ate. 
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SOJIE   SNOW. 

Another  of  my  recollections  is  of  a  very  deep  snow  tliat  must 
have  fallen  in  1825  or  1826.  This  I  partly  remember,  but  sup- 
pose my  impressions  are  derived  principally  from  hearing  it 
repeated  by  Uncle  John.  Mills  were  scarce  in  those  days. 
John  Anderson  had  built  a  small  overshot  mill  between  our 
cabin  and  New  Bedford,  but  the  stream  was  so  small  that  the 
neighbors  could  only  depend  on  this  mill  in  wet  weather. 
McConnells  had  a  larger  mill  on  Shenango,  near  the  spot  where 
AVest  Middlesex  now  stands ;  but  even  the  large  stream  of  She- 
nango often  failed  in  dry  weather,  or  was  frozen  up  in  very  cold 
weather.  The  latter  seems  to  have  Ijeen  the  case  at  the  time  I 
have  under  consideration.  Then  the  last  resort  was  the  old 
fashioned  "  horse  mill."  One  of  these  stood  near  the  centre  of 
Hubbard,  built  by  Mr.  Tiley,  the  enterprising  Yankee,  who  at 
one  time  owned  almost  the  entire  township  of  five  miles  square. 
To  this  mill  my  father  had  gone  before  daylight  on  a  cold  winter 
morning,  hoping  to  have  an  early  turn,  so  that  he  could  return 
home  before  dark ;  but  he  found  quite  a  number  of  teams  in 
advance  of  him.  There  was  but  one  way — wait.  The  snow 
began  to  fall  as  the  day  wore  slowly  away.  One  by  one  the 
neighbors  received  their  little  sack  of  coarse  wheat  or  buckwheat 
flour  or  meal,  and  departed  for  their  homes.  About  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  it  came  my  father's  turn,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  he  was  ready  to  leave.  Unaware  of  the  depth  of  the 
snow,  when  he  stepped  out  at  the  mill  door  he  found  it  up  to 
his  armpits  !  After  a  desperate  struggle,  alternately  riding  and 
walking  for  four  hours,  he  arrived  at  our  humble  home,  full  of 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his  family,  sheep,  calves,  etc. 
On  approaching  the  little  barn,  he  found  my  mother  had  antici- 
pated the  blockade,  and  had  commenced  about  noon  to  drive  the 
oxen  back  and  forth  from  the  barn  to  the  spring,  thence  to 
the  wood  pile,  and  thence  to  the  hay  stack  in  the  meadow. 
Thus  alternating  between  warming,  resting,  and  driving,  she  had 
put  in  the  long  hours  from  noon  until  three  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, the  time  of  my  father's  arrival. 

A  father's  death. 
Still  vivid  as  a  sad  recollection  of  Eastern  Ohio,  is  the  death 
of  my  fatlier.     It  was  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  in  June. 
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My  mother  liad  not  been  to  church  for  several  weeks.  Father 
insisted  on  her  going  tliat  day,  as  he  felt  so  mucli  better.  She 
was  about  ready,  and  we  children  had  brought  the  horse  to  the 
door.  Fatlier  said  :  "  Now,  Matty,  help  me  out  on  the  porch  ; 
the  children  can  bring  me  anything  I  want,  and  I  can  sit  there 
till  you  come  back."  The  chair  was  carried  out,  and  mother 
assisted  father  to  it ;  but  just  as  he  sat  down  a  sudden  change 
came  over  him,  and  he  sank  back,  gasping  for  breath.  My  mother 
blew  the  horn,  the  sound  of  which  on  that  still  Sabbath  soon 
gathered  in  the  neighbors,  and  before  noon  Isaac  Hanna  was 
dead.  I  remember  this  very  distinctly,  but  being  only  a  few 
days  over  six  years  old,  I  did  not  fully  realize  my  loss,  as  I  have 
since  done. 

TWO   WEDDINGS. 

It  was  necessary  for  every  couple  intending  to  get  married  on 
the  soil  of  the  then  new  State  of  Ohio  to  take  out  a  license. 
There  were  fees  to  be  paid  for  this,  which  many  a  young  groom 
was  not  prepared  to  meet.  He  must,  at  least,  have  one  dollar  for 
the  minister,  and  this  probably  was  as  much  as  his  purse  con- 
tained. The  license  fee  was  often  escaped  by  taking  a  trip  on 
the  wedding  day  across  the  state  line  into  the  free  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  any  one  could  then  and  still  can  get  married, 
that  could  coax  any  person  to  have  him  or  her.  An  old  Meth- 
odist preacher,  whose  name  was  Veech,  resided  some  two  miles 
from  us,  at  Veech's  Mill,  just  where  the  old  bridle  path  crossed 
the  state  line.  We  frequently  lieard  of  weddings  down  there, 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  beech  tree,  but  I  had  never  seen  any 
of  them,  and  I  was  as  anxious  to  see  a  wedding  as  to  "see  the 
elephant."  An  opportunity  was  afforded  in  this  wise.  A  new 
road  had  been  cut  through  the  woods  from  what  was  called  the 
"Corners,"  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  old  "Hubbard 
Chui'ch,"  at  the  centre  of  the  township,  to  New  Bedford,  in  what 
is  now  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  new  road  came 
close  to  my  mother's  cabin,  and  it  soon  threw  old  Parson  Veech's 
bridle  path  in  the  shade,  and  the  old  man  must  change  his  place 
of  marrying  or  lose  his  fees.  He  easily  adapted  himself  to 
altered  circumstances,  and  soon  a  wedding  headed  by  old  Parson 
Veech  came  along  the  new  road.     We  youngsters  did  not  wait 
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even  to  luit  on  our  "  Sunday  duds,"  poor  as  they  were,  but 
scampered  across  the  fields  to  the  state  line,  and  witnessed  for 
the  first  time  the  marriage  ceremony  ;  a  part  of  which  I  remem- 
ber was  the  minister,  and  after  him  the  groom,  kissing  the  bride. 
But  this  was  a  ^Methodist  wedding.  Soon  a  Presbyterian  -wed- 
ding was  to  come  off.  My  mother's  sister  Eliza  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  everything  connected  with  the  affair  was  to  come  off"  at 
grandmotlier's,  except  pronouncing  the  ceremony,  which  had  to 
be  done  across  the  state  line.  Old  Rev.  Mr.  Satterfield  was 
invited  to  perform  the  ceremony.  I  heard  the  young  men  talk 
about  "  running  for  the  bottle,"  "  Old  Black  Betty,"  etc.,  which 
I  did  not  understand ;  but  soon  two  young  men,  mounted  on 
tlie  best  horses  they  could  procure,  dashed  away  like  furies  to 
meet  the  approacliing  company.  One  of  them  soon  returned, 
swinging  aloft  a  well  filled  bottle,  of  the  contents  of  which  all, 
including  the  minister,  partook.  The  procession  was  then 
formed,  and  all  parties  walked  to  the  state  line,  a  distance  of 
about  forty  rods.  I  remember  at  the  close  of  prayer  after  the 
marriage  ceremony,  Mr.  Satterfield  omitted  "kissing  the  bride," 
Avhich  was  considered  good  Presbyterianism  then,  and  considered 
equally  orthodox  among  Presbyterians  now.  The  exercises  of 
the  afternoon  were  running  foot  races,  jumping,  wrestling,  play- 
ing base  ;  and  when  evening  came  a  little  dancing  was  indulged 
in,  wliich,  on  a  puncheon  floor,  was  rather  rough  business. 

CHrECHES   AND  MINISTERS. 

Our  attendance  at  church  was  only  occasional :  first,  because 
preaching  was  only  occasional ;  second,  because  we  were  poor 
and  had  but  one  horse,  as  the  farming  was  done  with  oxen. 
Horses  were  of  no  use  among  the  beech  and  sugar  tree  roots 
of  those  new  farms.  I  distinctly  recollect  Mr.  Satterfield.  From 
some  cause  our  baptism  had  been  delayed  until  I  must  have  been 
about  five  years  old.  I  remember  well  his  dignified  form  as  he 
approached  to  apply  the  water  to  my  brow.  I  also  recollect 
what  was  then  called  the  "  Seceder  preacher,"  Mr.  Goodwillie. 
His  pulpit  was  thirteen  steps  from  the  floor.  After  exjilaining 
the  psalm  for  a  long  time,  he  exclaimed  :  "Ain't  that  better  than 
any  human  composure  yon  ever  heard?"  I  also  recollect  his 
"dark,"    Richard   Vanfleet.     When   he  stood   up   in  liis  box 
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befoi-e  the  ^julpit,  liis  head  was  just  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
pulpit,  where  the  cushion  ought  to  have  been,  but  cushions  were 
not  in  fashion  in  these  days.  This  good  old  man  read  one  line 
at  a  time,  and,  being  in  possession  of  a  beautiful,  squealing 
voice,  it  was  hard  to  tell  when  lie  was  reading  and  when  he  was 
singing.  My  recollections  are  tliat  we  Presbyterian  youngsters 
thought  it  "  funny."  I  have  also  some  recollection  of  old  Rev. 
Mr.  Woods,  of  Hoi^ewell,  at  New  Bedford  ;  also  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Tait,  of  Mercer.  One  thing  is  clearly  remembered  concerning 
him.  He  was  to  preach  at  our  old  church  one  day,  which  im- 
plied two  long  sermons.  During  the  first  sermon  the  weather 
grew  exceedingly  cold,  and  there  was  no  fire  in  the  house.  In- 
stead of  announcing  the  usual  recess  and  the  afternoon  sermon, 
he  said  :  "  Now,  if  you  will  go  home,  think  of  what  I  have 
told  you,  read  your  Bibles,  and  catechise  your  children,  you  will 
be  far  better  ofl'  to-morrow  than  if  you  stay  here  and  freeze 
yourselves  and  me  too."     Good  advice  tlien,  and  equally  so  now. 

WILD   ANIMALS. 

It  was  considered  not  only  a  pastime,  but  an  imperative  duty, 
to  assist  in  ridding  the  country  of  the  few  remaining  wild 
animals.  A  man  whose  name  was  Robin  Stean,  fresh  from  the 
sod  of  Ireland,  was  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  gun.  His 
neighbors  often  derided  him  for  cowardice.  This  did  not  go 
down  well  with  the  honest  Irishman,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
retrieve  his  reputation.  In  passing  through  the  woods  one  day, 
he  thought  the  favorable  opportunity  had  arrived,  for  he  saw,  at 
a  short  distance,  a  deer  lying  quite  still,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
sound  asleep.  Stealthily  he  slipped  away  to  a  neighbor's  and 
borrowed  a  gun  ;  returned  to  the  spot,  and  to  his  joy  discovered 
that  his  deer  was  still  there.  Taking  deliberate  aim,  he  fired, 
and  saw  the  fur  fly  ;  but  he  had  heard  of  wounded  deer  attack- 
ing hunters,  and,  deeming  prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  he 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  returned  the  gun  to  his  neighbor,  and 
induced  him  to  go  with  him  and  see  the  deer  he  was  "  sure  he 
had  shot."  In  due  time  they  ai-rived,  but,  alas !  the  deer  had 
been  dead  some  two  or  three  weeks  before  Robin's  gun  was  fired. 
Mr.  Stean's  usual  occupation  was  breaking  flax.  One  evening, 
returning  from  his  labor,  he  saw  in  the  path  before  him  a  young 
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cub  bear,  and  at  once  exclaimed,  "Ali,  wee  doggie!"  and  ran 
forward  and  gathered  it  up  with  one  arm,  while  he  carried  his 
shoes  on  the  otlier.  A  short  distance  ahead  he  discovered  the 
mate  to  his  cub,  and  exclaimed,  "  Indade,  an'  a  pair  on 'em!" 
He  gathered  up  the  second  "  wee  doggie,"  and  made  off.  But 
he  soon  found  Solomon  was  right  when  he  speaks  of  the  wrath 
of  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps.  For  a  time  he  thought  he 
could  outrun  her.  Finding  this  impossible,  he  tried  to  compro- 
mise with  her  by  giving  up  one  and  then  the  other ;  then  his 
shoes ;  finally  his  vest ;  and,  failing  in  all  these  offers,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  sapling,  but  not  in  time  to  escape  her  claws,  which' 
were  deeply  imbedded  in  his  foot,  and  prevented  his  climbing 
any  higher.  His  wild  cries  for  help  ringing  through  the  woods 
soon  brought  two  men  from  a  cabin  nearly  a  mile  distant,  with 
dogs,  gun,  and  a  torch  of  fire,  and  frightened  the  bear  away  and 
released  Eobin  ;  but  his  foot  M-as  so  dreadfully  torn  that  he 
broke  no  more  flax  that  winter. 

DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURES. 

Money  was  very  scarce,  but  little  was  needed.  My  mother 
was  a  widow,  with  three  children  to  keep.  She  got  a  neighbor 
to  crop  our  few  acres  of  land.  Clothing  was  secured  in  this 
way  :  Some  kind  neighbor  would  sow  a  patch  of  flax  for  us,  and 
when  it  was  ready,  mother  and  we  children  would  pull  it. 
When  it  was  dry  enough  we  would  manage  to  beat  out  the  seed, 
and  spread  it  out  in  the  meadow  to  rot.  This  must  be  done 
"  when  the  moon  was  pointing  down."  When  sufficiently  rotted, 
a  man  must  be  hired  to  break  it.  Then  mother  would  "scutch" 
it,  "  hackle  "  it,  and  spin  it,  and  then  send  the  yarn  to  old  Mrs. 
Eiggs,  who  wove  it  and  took  her  pay  in  spinning.  This  was  our 
summer  wear.  Our  winter  clothing  was  procured  thus :  We 
had  some  twelve  or  fifteen  long-wooled,  coarse  sheep,  on  whose 
backs  the  wool  was  so  loose  that  mother  could  cut  it  off  with 
common  house  scissors,  while  we  held  the  sheep's  heads  down. 
Mother  would  then  card  it  with  hand  cards,  and  spin  it  on  the 
little  wheel,  because  she  had  no  big  one.  It  was  then  colored 
with  white  walnut  bark,  and  sent  to  old  Mrs.  Eiggs  to  weave — 
provided  it  was  to  be  all  wool ;  but  if  Avool  was  too  scarce,  then 
linsev  must  be  made.     In  that  case,  a  bunch  of  cotton  varn  must 
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be  bouglit  for  chain,  ■which  must  be  paid  foi-  in  money.  I  have 
often  heard  my  mother  say  that  all  the  use  she  had  for  money 
■was  to  pay  her  taxes  and  buy  that  bunch  of  cotton  yarn.  How 
was  she  to  get  this  precious  little  bit  ?  Just  one  way  :  by  boring 
the  sugar  trees  that  stood  tliick  in  our  woods,  and  thus  making 
liome  made  sugar,  which  M'ould  bring  cash. 

SCHOOL   HOUSES  AND  SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  backwoods  school  houses  were 
Ituilt :  The  neighbors  met  on  a  day  appointed,  cut  the  logs, 
liauled  them  to  the  spot,  raised  the  building,  chinked  and 
daubed  it  the  same  day.  While  the  majority  of  them  were  thus 
engaged,  some  of  the  older  men  were  cutting  and  riving  clap- 
boards for  the  roof.  Others  were  splitting  and  hewing  pun- 
cheons for  the  floor.  Thus  the  building  was  ready  the  first  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  door,  window,  and  chimney.  These 
were  to  be  made  the  next  day.  The  door  was  made  of  two 
broad  puncheons  fastened  on  to  cross  pieces  with  huge  wooden 
pins.  These  cross  pieces  also  formed  the  hinges,  by  a  hole 
1)ored  in  the  projecting  end.  The  fireplace  was  about  twelve  feet 
wide.  The  chimney  was  formed  of  clay  and  sticks.  Eye  straw 
cut  about  two  inches  long  was  mixed  with  this  mud,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  "cat  and  clay."  The  window  extended  along 
nearly  one  whole  side  of  the  house,  and  was  made  by  sawing 
out  one  log,  hewing  off  the  one  below  and  the  one  above.  The 
substitutes  for  glass  and  sash  were  strips  driven  tightly  in 
between  this  top  and  bottom  log.  Over  these  strips,  large,  coarse 
foolscap  paper,  out  of  old  copy  books  after  tliey  had  been  written 
full,  was  pasted.  The  paper  was  rendered  waterproof  by  smear- 
ing the  outside  over  with  grease. 

Our  teacher  during  winter  Avas  a  man  with  but  one  arm, 
whose  name  was  Baker.  He  believed  much  more  in  hickory 
persuasion  than  in  moi-al  suasion.  Our  teacher  in  the  summer 
was  Miss  Elizabetli  Chew  ;  kind,  as  a  general  rule,  but  impressed 
with  the  universal  notion  of  the  times,  that  punishment  must  be 
inflicted.  This  was  done  thus :  During  the  summer  months 
our  large  fireplace  was  filled  and  ornamented  first  with  service ' 
bushes  in  bloom,  then  dogwood  in  bloom.  Plum,  crab  apple, 
etc.,  in  bloom  took  their  tui-n  in  filling  our  fireplace,  which  then 
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received  the  undignified  name  of  "louse  liouse."  Inside  this 
enclosure  Avas  a  small  log  of  wood,  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
perhaps  three  feet  long.  This  was  called  the  "  dunce  block." 
There  also  hung  a  paper  cap  made  of  old  copy  books.  This  was 
called  the  "  fool's  cap."  When  a  small  ofience  was  committed 
the  transgressor  was  only  punished  by  being  incarcei-ated  in  the 
"louse  house,"  where  he  was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  dunce 
block  laid  down  on  its  side.  When  a  more  heinous  transgression 
occurred,  the  offender  was  compelled  to  sit  on  this  block  set  up 
on  its  end,  which  was  very  hard  to  do,  as  his  feet  could  not 
touch  the  floor.  When  the  higliest  order  of  offences  was  com- 
mitted, tlie  culprit  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  tlie  "  louse 
house."  and  to  sit  on  the  end  of  the  dunce  block,  with  tlie  tall 
fool's  cajj  pulled  down  tightly  over  his  face. 


The  abundant  kindness  of  the  people  of  that  community  fifty 
years  ago  will  never  be  forgotten.  My  mother  was  a  widow, 
but  Avhen  harvest  came  she  need  have  no  uneasiness  aljout  cut- 
ting her  grain.  The  neighbors  were  watching  her  field  ;  and  on 
the  appointed  morning,  between  daybreak  and  sunrise,  we  would 
be  awakened  by  the  shouts  of  men  aijproaching,  each  with  his 
sickle  on  his  shoulder.  AVhen  the  sun  was  fairly  risen,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  would  be  assembled  on  the  porch,  some  of 
whom  had  come  three  or  four  miles.  They  did  not  loiter  about 
the  house  until  breakfast  was  ready,  but  would  say  :  "  Now  let 
us  have  '  a  morning  piece,'  and  we  will  work  a  couple  of  hours 
before  breakfast."  This  "  morning  piece  "  consisted  of  a  thick 
slice  of  bread  and  buttez-,  washed  down  with  a  little  old  rye 
whisky.  When  winter  began  to  approach,  we  were  generally 
surprised  some  morning  by  the  arrival  of  sleds  drawn  by  oxen, 
loaded  with  men,  each  provided  with  an  ax  ;  each  sled  contain- 
ing one,  sometimes  two,  women,  who  brought  with  them  pots, 
skillets,  Dutch  ovens,  and  dishes,  to  assist  the  widow.  The 
men,  on  their  part,  cut,  hauled,  and  jailed  uja  wood  enough  to  do 
all  winter.  This  work  in  harvest  and  wood  chopping  was  done 
without  money  or  price.  My  business  was  to  carry  the  bottle 
to  the  men. 
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"western  reserve." 
TIlis  is  the  name  given  to  the  three  northeastern  counties  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  viz.,  Trumbull,  Ashtabula,  and  Portage ;  the 
two  first  named  lying  immediately  west  of  the  east  line  of  the 
state ;  the  other  still  further  Avest.  The  question  is  often  asked : 
Why  is  this  section  of  country  called  the  "  Reserve  "  ?  It  seems 
that  many  of  the  "  royal  charters "  of  the  original  colonies,  (in 
consequence  of  the  imj^erfect  knowledge  of  the  country  at  that 
time,)  were  found  to  conflict  with  each  other  when  the  actual  sur- 
veys came  to  be  made.  Thus  it  seems  the  State  of  Connecticut 
had  no  western  border  defined  in  her  charter.  Consequently 
she  claimed  all  west  of  her  indefinitely.  In  consequence  of  this 
claim,  she  at  one  time  set  up  a  town,  called  "Westmoreland,"  on 
the  East  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania;  but, 
finding  she  could  not  make  good  this  claim,  she  was  compelled  to 
go  farther  west.  The  United  States  Government  gave  her  the 
three  counties  north  of  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude,  in  lieu 
of  her  other  claims.  This  "  donation,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
seems  to  have  been  very  reluctantly  accepted.  The  Yankees 
were  very  slow  in  sending  out  surveyors,  and  hence  the  later 
period  of  the  settlement  of  these  three  counties.  But  eventually 
the  rushing  tide  of  Yankee  emigration  began  to  arrive.  As  soon 
as  the  Township  of  Hubbard  (which  was  No.  3,  of  the  first 
range,)  was  surveyed,  it  was  purchased  by  an  enterprising  Yan- 
kee, whose  name  was  Tiley.  No.  2,  Coitsville,  was  purchased  by 
a  Mr.  Bissell,  and  offered  for  sale  ;  and  here  the  two  tides  began 
to  meet — the  Irish  and  Scotch-Irish  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Yankees  from  Connecticut.  Each  had  tiieir  whims  and  no- 
tions, their  prejudices  and  predilections.  Each  class  had  also 
their  exalted  excellences.  They  differed  widely  in  their  dia- 
lects; the  Yankee  with  liis  omnipresent  "nasal  twang,"  and  the 
Irishman  with  his  deep,  broad  "  brogue."  But  as  I  can  not  put 
these  on  paper,  the  reader  must  be  content  with  the  different 
names  they  gave  to  the  same  objects  and  articles.  The  centre  of 
a  wJieel,  the  Irishman  called  it  "  hub,"  the  Yankee  called  it 
"nave;"  the  Irishman  said  "caligo,"  the  Yankee  "cloth;"  the 
Irish  said  "  mush,"  the  Yankee  "  liasty  jjudding  ; "  the  Yankee 
said  "barn,"  the  Irish  said  "stable;"  the  Irish  said  " tongue," 
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the  Yankee  said  "pole;"  the  Yankee  "reach,"  the  Irish  said 
"  coupling  pole ; "  the  Irish  said  "  double  tree,"  the  Yankee  said 
"  evener ; "  the  Irish  said  "  weight,"  the  Yankee  said  "  heft ; " 
the  Irish  said  "porch,"  the  Yankee  said  "  stoop; "  the  Irish  said 
"whist  now!"  the  Yankee  said  "hush!"  the  Irish  said  "stand- 
ard," the  Yankee  said  "  stake."  The  Irish  were  Calvinists,  "  dyed 
in  the  wool,"  and  the  Yankees  were  free  thinkers.  I  do  not  use 
this  in  a  bad  sense,  to  intimate  that  they  were  infidels,  wliich  was 
not  true,  but  there  was  no  general  theological  unity  among  them, 
as  there  was  among  the  Scotch-Irish.  Some  were  Presbyterians, 
some  Campbellites,  others  Congregationalists,  while  all  the  differ- 
ent shades  of  Methodism  found  adherents  among  them.  If  there 
was  any  one  thing  on  which  all  their  conflicting  opinions  met,  it 
was  that  they  were  all  anti-slavery. 

Oberlin,  with  all  its  excellences,  its  learning,  its  piety,  and  its 
wit,  must,  nevertheless,  be  recognized  as  tlie  home  of  "isms,"  and 
wlienever  tlie  faith  of  any  of  those  "Reserve"  Yankees  became 
weak,  some  itinerating  lecturer  passed  through  the  land,  and  the 
spiritual  strength  of  the  wavering  was  renewed.  These  two 
nationalities  of  people  could  be  traced  in  other  particulars.  The 
Yankee  built  his  frame  house  near  the  highway.  He  ornamented 
it  with  a  broad,  deep  cornice ;  surrounded  it  with  a  neat,  tasty 
fence  ;  filled  his  front  yard  with  ornamental  trees ;  and  here, 
perhaps,  his  money  gave  out,  and  he  was  content  to  live  for  years 
Avithout  any  inside  jjlastering ;  he  and  his  family  in  the  mean- 
time sleeping  on  straw  beds,  and  digging  their  "  shelalies " 
(long  tom  potatoes)  out  of  the  ground  tliree  times  a  day.  The 
Irishman,  on  the  contrary,  in  seeking  a  location  for  his  liome, 
luinted  a  good  spring,  if  possible,  and  there  he  built  a  "  cabin," 
and  cleared  out  his  broad  acres  around  it.  He  cared  very  little 
for  outside  appearances,  provided  he  had  plenty  of  "hog  and 
hominy"  to  eat,  and  a  good  feather  bed  to  sleep  on  at  night. 

Fifty  years  ago  stone  coal  was  unknown  in  the  "  Reserve." 
The  first  coal  I  ever  saw  burned  there  was  in  1838,  in  Youngs- 
town.  I  think  it  had  not  been  in  use  more  than  five  years. 
Wood  was  almost  universally  used  up  to  this  time.  The  first 
opening  of  coal  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  was  on  Crab 
Creek,  between  Hubbard  and  YoungstoAvn.  Half  a  century  ago 
the  owners  of  land  in  this  part  of  Ohio  were  equally  ignorant 
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of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  land  was  underlaid 
with  a  splendid  vein  of  iron  ore.  The  discovery  of  these  two  de- 
posits lias  almost  entirely  changed  the  financial  condition  of  the 
"  Keserve."  Although  the  country  is  level,  and  the  land  "  beau- 
tiful for  situation,"  yet  the  soil  in  many  places  is  sour  and  thin, 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  anything  else.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  iron  has  already  displaced  and  superseded  their  former 
staple  commodity  (cheese) ;  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so 
more  and  more,  until  other  small  towns  shall  in  a  decade  or  two 
more  be  changed  into  cities,  and  plebeians  into  patricians. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  the  "  Reserve "  was  in  1859,  the  year 
of  the  big  June  frost.  Great  desolation  was  made  through  this 
region,  and  great  despondency  existed  for  a  month  or  two  ;  yet 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  (middle  of  October,)  everything  Avas 
abundant.  Corn  which  had  been  planted  on  the  loth  of  June 
was  almost  matured,  while  buckwheat  was  admitted  to  be  the 
best  crop  that  even  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  had  ever  seen.  I 
had  an  appointment  for  preaching  at  New  Bedford  on  Sabbath, 
and  at  Hubbard  on  Tuesday  evening.  This  last  appointment  I 
was  permitted  to  fulfill.  Much  as  I  regretted  it,  I  was  not  able 
to  fill  the  appointment  at  Bedford,  in  consequence  of  being 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  Synod,  in  Mercer,  which  committee 
was  not  ready  to  report  until  Monday.  I  arrived  at  Uncle  John 
Hanna's  on  Tuesday.  He  was  then  living  on  the  farm  on  which 
I  was  born.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  asked  me  to  walk 
out  in  the  orchard.  Taking  his  seat  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  he 
said :  "  Sit  down  here."  He  then  said :  "  When  I  look  on  you 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer.  A  month  or  two  before  your  father's 
death,  I  was  coming  to  see  him,  after  dark  on  a  pleasant  even- 
ing. As  I  crossed  the  fence  that  used  to  stand  yonder,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  prayer.  It  was  your  father's  voice,  pleading  with 
God  to  take  care  of  his  orphan  children,  whom  he  knew  he  must 
soon  leave.  He  was  kneeling  on  tlie  very  spot  where  you  are 
now  sitting."  I  have  often  felt  as  if  much  of  my  success  in  life 
has  been  the  result  of  those  j^rayers. 

On  Thursday  morning  I  started,  and  came  as  far  as  Smith's 
Ferry,  designing  to  reach  Hookstown  that  night.  Just  as  I  rode 
into  the  boat,  a  man  was  seen  running  along  the  shore,  calling 
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to  the  ferryman  to  "  hold  on."  When  he  came  near  enougli,  he 
said  :  "Ain't  that  man  on  horseback  a  preacher  ?"  Tlie  ferry- 
man said  I  would  have  to  answer  for  myself.  When  I  had 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  there  were  a  couple  at  his 
house  waiting  to  get  some  person  to  marry  them.  He  said  they 
had  just  come  over  from  the  State  of  Ohio  to  be  married  on  the 
free  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  now  at  his  house;  but  all 
the  preachers  were  away  at  Synod.  If  I  would  go,  he  would 
insure  at  least  a  small  fee,  and  give  me  a  night's  lodging,  etc.  I 
hesitated.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  made  those  young 
people  happy,  but  I  must  be  home  next  day.  If  I  went  with 
him  I  must  ride  forty-eight  miles  to  do  it,  which  was  more  than 
I  wished  to  do  ;  hence  I  reluctantly  declined,  and  went  on  to 
Hookstown,  where  I  lodged.  Next  morning  the  valley  of  Mill 
Creek  was  glistening  with  frost,  the  first  of  the  season. 

I  accomplished  my  journey,  and  found  that  the  frost  had  not 
reached  the  heights  of  Ten  Mile  at  all.  The  corn  and  buck- 
wheat were  still  unhurt,  although  it  was  almost  the  first  of 
November  ;  showing  the  goodness  of  God,  that  while  he  permit- 
ted the  unseasonable  frost  of  June  5th,  1859,  he  made  ample 
amends  by  restraining  the  cold  unusually  late  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  vear. 
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Fayette  County  (Pa.)  Fifty  Years  Ago. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  SHIRLAND,  PA. 


In  the  Banner  of  the  21st  of  August,  1878,  some  of  my  recol- 
lections of  Eastern  Ohio  fifty  years  ago  were  published.  My 
memories  of  the  Buckeye  State  stop  thei-e,  from  the  fact  that  a 
few  weeks  after  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  was  removed  by  my 
uncle  from  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  to  Fayette  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  year  1828. 

THE   UNCLE. 

Andrew  Davis,  my  mother's  brother,  born  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  in  1792,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Davis,  who 
served  five  years  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War ;  part  of 
which  time  he  belonged  to  a  body  of  cavalry  that  served  as  life 
guard  to  the  commander  in  chief.  General  Washington.  My 
uncle  was  a  very  singular  man ;  a  great  reader  with  a  most  re- 
markable memory,  able  to  repeat  almost  anything  he  ever  read 
or  heard,  with  great  distinctness.  At  the  same  time  he  had  a 
very  good  opinion  of  his  own  abilities ;  so  much  so  as  to  make 
him  rather  obtrusive  and  sometimes  offensive.  This  was,  how- 
ever, all  well  meant,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  sincere 
piety.  He  was  a  great  "  lover  of  good  men,"  especially  Presby- 
terians, and  still  more  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  Yet,  with  all 
these  peculiarities,  I  am  under  lasting  obligations  to  him  for  the 
"compulsory  education"  received  in  the  Catechism,  the  Scrip- 
tures, hymns,  and  fragments  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

THE  JOURNEY. 

About  the  last  of  May,  1828,  one  bright  and  clear  morning, 
the  last  farewell  was  said  and  the  last  kiss  given  to  my  sick 
mother,  whom  I  never  saw  again.  Mounted  on  a  horse  behind 
my  uncle,  we  started,  came  through  the  little  town  of  New  Bed- 
ford,  and   reached    the    Mahoning    River    at   a   place   called 
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"  Small's  Ferry."  But  ferryboat  there  was  none,  except  a  large 
canoe  made  out  of  a  poplar  tree.  This  could  not  carry  our 
horse  ;  consequently  the  saddle  was  placed  in  the  canoe  with 
ourselves,  while  our  horse  was  led  by  the  bridle  and  compelled 
to  swim.  The  next  object  of  wonder  was  the  Oliio  Kiver,  which 
we  struck  at  "  Smith's  Ferry,"  opposite  Georgetown.  We  called 
on  old  Kev.  George  M.  Scott,  in  Mill  Creek  Congregation,  near 
where  Hookstown  now  stands.  We  passed  through  the  villages 
of  Frankfort,  Florence,  Burgettstown,  and  Hickory,  which  were 
small  then,  and  have  "held  their  own"  remarkably  well  ever 
since.  We  next  passed  through  W^ashington,  which,  although 
considerable  of  a  town  then,  was  far  behind  what  it  is  now. 
We  left  the  National  Koad  at  a  place  called  "  Low  Hill,"  and 
crossed  the  Monongahela  River  at  Crawford's  Ferry,  where  my 
uncle  gave  me  a  full  account  of  the  old  man  Crawford,  who  shot 
his  son  for  persisting  in  singing  the  tune  called  "The  Black- 
bird." Finally  we  arrived  at  what  was  to  be  my  future  home, 
where  I  was  welcomed  by  my  aunt. 

OLD  DUNLAP'S  CREEK  CHURCH. 

This  is  a  stone  edifice,  about  four  miles  east  of  Brownsville, 
one  mile  north  of  Merrittstown,  and  perhaps  one  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  the  National  Road,  on  the  way  to  Uniontown. 
The  church  has  undergone  various  repairs,  yet  the  walls  and 
outside  surroundings  are  about  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
But  the  congregation  of  adult  worshippers  that  then  met  there  ; 
where  are  they  ?  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  places  that  "  knew 
them  then  shall  know  them  no  more."  Of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  my  own  age,  some  here  and  there  still  live  ;  but  even  of  them 
I  am  persuaded  a  majority  have  passed  away.  Fifty  years  ago 
tlie  pastor  of  Dunlap's  Creek  Church  was  Rev.  William  John- 
son, a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  in  dignity  and  manners, 
insomuch  that  we  youngsters  were  very  much  afraid  of  him, 
especially  at  his  "  examines,"  when  we  were  expected  to  recite 
our  "  questions."  I  knew  very  little  about  preaching  in  those 
days,  but  have  still  the  vivid  recollection  that  to  my  mind  his 
sermons  were  fearfully  long.  Some  boys  were  allowed  by  their 
indulgent  parents  to  go  out  and  in  two  or  three  .times  during  the 
"  discourse."     As  I  had  no  parents  there,  no  such  indulgence 
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could  be  expected.  I  tlioiight  it  hard,  but  liave  long  since 
found  it  was  right. 

Tlie  Session  of  this  churcli  lialf  a  century  ago  was  composed 
of  Ebenezer  Findley,  Hon.  Charles  Porter,  Kobert  Baird,  (father 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Eoberl  Baird,  the  great  European  traveler,)  P2noch 
Frencli,  and  Thomas  Wilson.  These,  and  many  who  were  not 
elders,  were  giants  in  intellect  and  mighty  in  prayer  ;  although 
their  prayers  were  long  when  they  prayed  for  the  Jew.  They 
believed  the  Jew  would  be  restored  to  his  own  land  literally. 
They  were  not  in  possession  of  that  modern  convenience  by 
which  this  matter  is  almost  entirely  explained  away.  When 
they  prayed  that  the  "  heathen  might  be  given  to  the  Son  for 
his  inheritance,"  they  put  their  hands  down  deep  into  their 
pockets,  and  gave  their  money  to  help  tlieir  prayers  along. 
I  remember  well  of  meeting  with  these  men  and  their  jjastor  in 
the  large  shop  of  Daniel  Wilson,  in  Merrittstown,  of  which 
place  it  might  be  truly  said  that  "many  were  met  together 
praying." 

The  days  of  choirs  and  organs  had  not  then  been  ushered  in. 
The  singing  in  church  was  led  by  a  man  the  people  called  a 
"dark."  As  many  hands  make  light  work,  Dunlap's  Creek 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  two  and  sometimes  three  of  these 
dignitaries.  Robert  Wallace  and  Aaron  Baird  were  considered 
regular,  while  George  Brown  was  occasional.  My  recollection 
is,  that  while  they  often  had  the  three  leaders,  they  only  had 
two  boxes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  about  half  way  up, 
which  boxes  would  only  hold  one  man  each  ;  so  that  when  the 
third  "dark"  was  present  he  had  to  sit  down  among  the 
common  people.  This  post  of  honor  was  usually  held  by  the 
most  tardy  in  arriving  at  the  sanctuary.  The  congregation 
used  Watts's  Hymns.  The  pastor  would  announce :  "  We  will 
sing  the  fifteenth  hymn  of  the  third  book."  The  lines  were 
read  by  the  "  darks,"  two  at  a  time.  The  tunes  were  Old  Hun- 
dred, Pisgah,  Portugal,  Mear,  Russia,  America,  and  Cole's  Hill. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  Avithout  flattery,  that 
this  church  was  originally  "  planted  with  the  choicest  vines  " — 
such  families  as  the  Findleys,  Vankirks,  Cunninghams,  Porters, 
Bairds,  Wilsons,  Galahers,  Breadings,  Ewings,  Millers,  Jen- 
nings, Simonsons,  Crafts,  Boyds,  etc. 
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AN    UNHAPPY    PIVISION. 

A  division  occurred  in  this  neigliborhood  in  1832.  Although 
not  quite  fifty  years  ago,  yet  it  is  near  enough  to  be  allowed  a 
place  liere.  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  like  many  another  good  man, 
was  not  popular  as  a  speaker.  He  was  in  tlie  habit  of  writing 
his  sermons,  but,  being  aware  that  his  people  were  opposed  to 
the  use  of  a  manuscript  in  the  pulpit,  he  attempted  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  their  wishes  by  committing  his  sermon.  Know- 
ing the  defectiveness  of  his  memory,  he  would  take  his  manu- 
script to  the  pulpit,  put  his  finger  on  the  j^lace,  speak  from 
memory  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  have  recourse  to  his 
paper.  As  it  required  a  moment  to  find  the  proper  place,  this 
interval  was  used  for  clearing  up  his  throat.  Parents  were  so 
unwise  as  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  all  these  things  in  the 
presence  of  their  children,  until  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  young  men  and  boys  mimicking  the  preacher,  while  their 
parents  "  restrained  them  not."  This  destroyed  the  veneration 
of  the  young  people  for  their  own  minister,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  their  listening  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  more 
fluent,  extemporaneous  preachers  that  were  soon  to  come  among 
them. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1830,  some  dissatisfied  persons  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  having  read  in  Buck's 
Theological  Dictionary  an  account  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  addressed 
a  letter  to  their  Synod,  asking  tliem  to  send  missionaries  to 
Western  Pennsylvania.  This  request  was  responded  to,  and  in 
August,  1831,  some  of  these  missionaries  arrived.  They  were 
very  genteel  in  their  manners,  exceedingly  fluent  in  speech, 
entirely  Presbyterian  in  their  forms,  and,  above  all,  they  sus- 
tained the  semi-sacred  character  of  missionaries,  preaching  the 
Gospel  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  simply  for  the  pui'- 
pose  of  saving  souls  and  glorifying  God.  They  found  the  old 
Presbyterian  churches  "  careless  and  secure."  Is  it  any  marvel 
that  tliey  were  successful?  They  made  no  proposition  to  organ- 
ize rival  churches,  but  labored  day  and  night  for  the  only 
seeming  object  of  having  the  old  Presbyterian  churches  revived. 
Crowds  attended  their  ministry.  Converts  by  scores  gave  their 
names  as  followers  of  Jesus.     Thev  began  first  in  Washington 
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County,  then  went  to  Greene  County,  and  eventually  arrived  in 
Fayette  County.  There  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  the 
propriety  of  inviting  them  into  Presbyterian  pulpits,  and  they 
were  not  at  first  invited  into  Dunlap's  Creek  Church.  They 
commenced  a  protracted  meeting  at  an  old,  dilapidated  church 
some  two  miles  from  the  "  Stone  Church,"  and  their  meetings 
were  crowded,  day  and  night.  The  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Redstone  had  arrived.  It  convened  at  Dunlap's 
Creek  Church,  and,  as  their  custom  was,  they  proposed  having 
at  least  two  sermons  each  day.  But  the  great  object  of  attrac- 
tion was  the  Cumberland  meeting ;  so  much  so  that  the  youth 
could  not  be  induced  to  attend  at  the  "Stone  Church."  A 
congregational  meeting  was  informally  called  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  inviting  the  Cumberland  ministers  to  occupy  the 
pulpit  that  very  evening.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
among  those  good  people.  Some  were  so  confident  they  would 
be  invited  that  they  constituted  themselves  a  committee  of  invi- 
tation, and  requested  the  "missionaries"  to  be  at  the  "Stone 
Church"  at  candle  lighting.  Meanwhile,  the  congregational 
meeting  went  on  with  everything  else  but  unanimity.  Judge 
Porter  said,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  of  all  blame  in  this  matter." 
Francis  Miller,  who  was  a  fuller  by  trade,  immediately  replied, 
"  I  will  give  you  a  gallon  of  soap."  Mrs.  Orpah  McDougal, 
the  tavern  keeper's  wife,  forgetting  Paul's  prohibition,  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  if  they  can't  preach  here,  they  can  preach  in 
our  bar  room,  and  the  people  can  stand  in  the  street  and  listen." 
By  this  time  night  had  come,  and  also  two  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian preachers.  The  house  was  dark,  except  the  little  light 
that  shone  from  the  door  of  the  stove.  On  examination  it  was 
found  there  was  only  one  candle  in  the  house.  One  of  the  self- 
constituted  committee  of  invitation  took  this  candle  to  the  stove 
and  lit  it.  Then,  setting  it  on  top  of  the  pulpit,  he  approached 
Eev.  Mr.  Bryan,  saying :  "  I  may  as  well  be  killed  for  an  old 
sheep  as  a  lamb.  I  have  invited  you  here ;  I  now  invite  you 
into  our  pulpit."  It  was  impossible  to  know  who  were  in 
the  house  and  who  were  not ;  but  the  preacher,  supposing  the 
members  of  Presbytery  were  present,  took  this  text :  "  I  speak 
as  unto  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what  I  say."     The  sermon  was  an 
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apology  for  Cumberland  Presbyterianism.  At  the  close,  an 
invitation  was  given  for  any  who  wished  to  be  prayed  for  to 
come  forward.  Some  twenty  or  tliirty  came.  The  preacher 
then  called  on  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  lead  in  prayer  for 
"these  young  people,  the  children  of  his  church;"  which  Mr. 
Johnson  did.  The  audience  was  then  dismissed,  and  was 
beginning  to  retire,  when  out  of  the  "thick  darkness"  there 
came  what  was  recognized  as  the  coarse  voice  of  Rev.  Robert 
Johnson,  saying,  "  To-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  will  reply  to  the 
discourse  you  have  been  listening  to."  When  ten  o'clock  came 
the  preacher's  text  was :  "  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were 
not  of  us ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
continued  with  us  ;  but  they  went  out  that  they  might  be  made 
manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us." 

UNHAPPY    RESULT. 

These  two  ill-advised  discourses  were  most  unhappy  in  their 
effects.  The  first  had  so  much  seeming  presumption  about  it,  in 
undertaking  to  address  a  Presbytery  of  another  denomination 
without  any  invitation  from  that  Presbytery,  that  it  seemed 
a  breach  of  etiquette  almost  unpardonable.  Introducing  an 
anxious  seat  without  previous  consultation,  was  carrying  matters 
to  a  point  where  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  second 
discourse,  as  the  text  would  indicate,  abounded  in  denomina- 
tional invective,  invidious  distinctions,  derogatory  references  to 
past  history ;  all  delivered  in  the  slashing,  broad-ax  style  for 
which  the  speaker  was  proverbial,  and  tending  to  precipitate 
the  crisis  that  then  seemed  inevitable.  The  result  was  a  great 
deal  of  ill  feeling ;  so  much  so  that  one  of  the  fiicrcest  partisans, 
with  more  wrath  than  piety,  exclaimed,  with  reference  to  the 
second  preacher :  "  The  old  son  of  a  hag  !  If  his  teeth  were  on 
fire  I  would  not  spit  in  his  mouth  to  put  them  out ! "  They 
parted.  A  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  was  organized,  and 
a  house  erected  some  two  miles  from  the  "Old  Stone."  In 
course  of  time,  each  church  was  provided  with  a  prudent,  pious, 
zealous  pastor  of  its  own — Rev.  Samuel  Wilson,  D.  D.,  at  old 
Dunlap's  Creek,  and  Rev.  John  T.  A.  Henderson,  at  the  new 
organization  of  Hopewell.     These  men  loved  their  work  ;  loved 
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all  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ.  They  labored  to  soften  down 
the  asperities  of  their  people.  The  blessing  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  has  rested  on  the  labors  of  both.  Many  have  been 
added  to  both  the  churches  of  "  such  as  shall  be  saved ; "  so  that 
possibly  "the  things  that  have  fallen  out  have  been  for  tlie  fur- 
therance of  the  Gospel." 


Rev.  Robert  Johnston. 


BY  LOYAL  YOUNG,  D.  D. 


Dear  Banner : — In  the  Banner  of  November  13tli  are  remin- 
iscences of  "Fayette  County  (Pa.)  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  by  Eev. 
William  Hanna.  The  past  ought  to  be  so  presented  as  to  do  no 
injustice  to  the  sainted  dead.  And  brother  Hanna  will  at  once 
see,  on  reflection,  that  an  imputation  is  cast  upon  the  conduct  of 
Eev.  Eobert  Johnston,  which  his  friends  and  those  acquainted 
with  him  can  not  but  repel  with  grief.  Brother  Hanna  was  but 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old  at  the  time,  and  his  impressions  were 
those  of  a  child,  and  therefore  could  not  be  guided  by  the  judg- 
ment of  one  of  more  matui-e  age.  This  also  accounts  for  the 
mistake  made  about  the  reason  why  old  Mr.  Crawford  sliot  his 
son.  It  was  not  "  for  persisting  in  singing  the  tune  called  '  The 
Blackbird,' "  but  for  coming  home  when  his  father  had  forbid- 
den him.  It  was  an  atrocious  murder,  for  wliich  he  was  tried 
and  hung.  It  also  accounts  for  the  misspelling  of  a  name.  It 
should  be  spelled  thus  :  Eev.  Willian  Johnstone,  not  "  John- 
ston," as  it  is  spelled  three  times  in  the  narrative.  But  these 
things  are  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  the  immature  age  of 
the  narrator  rendered  him  liable  to  make  mistakes.  The  writer 
says:  "The  second  discourse,  (that  of  Eev.  Eobert  Johnston,)  as 
the  text  would  indicate,  abounded  in  denominational  invective, 
invidious  distinctions,  derogatory  references  to  past  history ;  all 
delivered  in  the  slashing,  broad-ax  style  for  which  the  speaker 
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was  proverbial,  and  tending  to  precipitate  the  crisis  that  then 
seemed  inevitable."  The  spirit  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  John- 
ston and  the  Presbytery  of  Eedstone,  was  exhibited  in  the  lan- 
guage used   by   one   of  tlie  "partisans,"  as  quoted  by  brother 

Hanna,  "The   old   son   of  a    liog "    anl    other   unquotable 

words. 

Let  me  say  then,  that  the  above  extract  concerning  the  course 
of  Eev.  Robert  Johnston  is  unjust  to  his  memory.  It  is  too  soon 
to  forget  that  he  was  an  especial  friend  and  co-laborer  of  Dr. 
Francis  Herron,  Dr.  E.  P.  Swift,  and  other  able  men  of  blessed 
memory,  in  revivals  and  in  missionary  and  temperance  work ; 
that  he  was  for  a  long  period  of  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Jefferson  College,  being  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Matthew  Brown,  its  President ;  and  that  he  was,  from  its  com- 
mencement till  liis  old  age,  a  member  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  an  efficient  pro- 
moter of  revivals,  and  of  every  good  work.  All  the  elder  people 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania  can  testify 
these  things,  and  the  funeral  discourse  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Swift,  D. 
D.,  preached  before  the  Synod  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  does  fully  tes- 
tify them. 

As  to  the  discourse  at  Dunlap's  Creek,  of  which  brother  Hanna 
speaks,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  breth- 
ren of  Eedstone  Presbytery  that  he  should  preach  it,  as  he  had 
been  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  about  the  origin  of  the  Cum- 
berland difficulties,  and  knew  more  about  them  than  any  other 
minister  in  the  Presbytery.  Instead  then  of  its  abounding  "  in 
denominational  invective,  invidious  distinctions,  and  derogatory 
references  to  past  history,"  it  was  a  discourse  in  defence  of  our 
doctrines,  and  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Cumberland  Church, 
wliich  the  occasion  called  for.  The  discourse  of  Mr.  Bryan  that 
preceded  it,  "an  apology  for  Cumberland  Presbyterianism," 
invited  it.  What  the  writer  says  of  the  first  discourse  is  no 
doubt  correct.  It  "  had  so  much  seeming  presumption  about  it, 
in  undertaking  to  address  a  Presbytery  of  another  denomination 
without  any  invitation  from  that  Presbytery,  that  it  seemed  a 
breach  of  etiquette  almost  unpardonable."  It  Avas  well — it  was 
necessary — that  the  discourse  should  be  met  by  one  able  to  do  it. 
The  present  writer  was  then  a  young  man  prejJaring   for   the 
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ministry,  and  knew  the  general  sentiment  at  the  time  and  soon 
after.  As  to  Rev.  Eobert  Johnston's  being  "proverbial"  for 
delivering  discourses  in  a  "  slashing,  broad-ax  style,"  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake.  The  tender  and  pathetic  was  more  characteristic 
of  him. 

Thus  much  I  could  not  forbear  saying  in  vindication  of  a  good 
man.  And  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  all  correct,  what  good 
can  result  from  reminiscences  of  this  kind,  especially  of  the  spite- 
ful language  of  "  one  of  the  fiercest  partisans,  with  more  Avrath 
than  piety  "  ? 

May  God  bless  our  work  this  winter.  I  was  sorry,  very  sorry, 
to  be  absent  from  the  Convention,  but  was  assisting  brother  E. 
W.  Andrews  in  a  protracted  meeting  at  Gnatty  Creek  Church, 
where  there  is  a  very  deep  religious  interest  at  this  time. 

Parkersville,  West  Virginia,  November  20,  1878. 


A  Review  of  a  Reviewer. 


3Tr.  Editor: — It  is  evident  that  Rev.  Loyal  Young,  D.  D., 
thinks  I  have  made  some  mistakes  in  my  reminiscences  of  "  Fay- 
ette County  (Pa.)  Fifty  Years  Ago."  First.  As  to  the  reason 
that  induced  old  man  Crawford  to  shoot  his  son,  I  gave  my  uncle 
as  my  author.  I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago,  from  Mr.  J.  A. 
Baird,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  saying :  "  Dr.  Young  is  certainly 
mistaken.  I  never  heard  his  version  of  the  affair  before.  Many 
are  the  times  I  have  heard  David  Porter  and  Armstrong  Porter 
talk  of  the  circumstances.  They  always  said  the  boy  was  shot 
while  sitting  on  the  wood  pile,  whistling  the  tune  called  '  The 
Blackbird.' "  The  only  difference  between  Mr.  Baird  and  my- 
self, is,  I  said  "  singivg ;  "  he  says  "  ivhislling."  We  both  give 
our  authors.  The  Doctor  gives  nothing  but  his  "  ipse  dirit,"  which 
he  deems  quite  sufficient,  but  I  think  he  is  entirely  mistaken  as 
to  the  reason.  He  is  no  doubt  correct  when  he  says  he  (Craw- 
ford) "  was  tried  and  hung."     He  might  have  added,  on  "  Gal- 
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lows  Hill,"  Washington,  Pa.,  near  Dr.  Le  Moyne's  cremating 
furnace. 

Secondly.  The  Doctor  thinks  I  spelled  a  family  name  wrong. 
What  a  pity !  In  the  Minutes  of  our  General  Assembly  for 
1876,  we  have  the  name  of  Johnson  24  times ;  Johnston,  10  times  ; 
and  Johnstone  just  once.  While  these  family  names  are  spelled 
in  these  different  ways,  the  Christian  names  are  all  spelled  cor- 
rectly. And  yet  our  learned  reviewer,  who  quibbles  at  such 
small  things,  makes  a  mistake  in  spelling  the  familiar  name  of 
William,  for  he  spells  it  thus:  Willian.  But  why  does  the  Doc- 
tor make  such  a  terrible  mistake  while  he  is  trying  to  correct 
mine?  He  says  I  spelled  the  name  thufi :  "Johnston,"  three 
times  in  the  narrative.  I  say,  /  did  not,  but  spelled  it  every 
time  "Johnson."  D.  C.  Lewis,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  spells 
"  Johnson."  He  and  his  father  were  both  very  intelligent  men  ; 
were  County  Surveyors  in  Fayette  County ;  lived  closed  to  Mr. 
Jolinson ;  were  members  of  his  church,  and  undoubtedly  knew 
how  to  spell  his  name.  This  ought  to  settle  the  question,  that  I 
am  right  and  Dr.  Young  is  lorong.  Surely  to  err  is  human. 
"Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  ought  not  to  begin  to  throw 
stones." 

Thirdly.  We  now  come  to  the  Doctor's  chief  complaint,  viz. : 
As  to  the  kind  of  a  sermon  that  was  preached  by  Kev.  Robert 
Johnson  in  Dunlap's  Creek  Church,  on  the  occasion  we  both  re- 
fer to.  The  Doctor  does  not  deny  the  fact  that  the  sermon  was 
preached,  but  admits  it.  He  does  not  say  tliat  the  text  was 
something  else ;  but  thinks  I  am  mistaken  as  to  the  kind  of  a  ser- 
mon it  was,  because  I  was  so  young.  Now  this  is  certainly  true. 
I  have  already  notified  your  readers,  in  speaking  of  the  pastor's 
sermons,  I  could  come  to  no  conclusion  about  tliem,  only  that 
they  were  "fearfully  long."  But,  fortunately,  I  did  not  hear 
this  sermon  with  my  own  ears  at  all.  We  had  moved  out  of  the 
neighborhood  before  the  affair  took  place.  But,  inasmuch  as  my 
uncle  was  a  son-in-law  of  old  Judge  Porter,  there  was  frequent 
correspondence  between  the  neighborhoods.  My  uncle  was  also 
an  elder  in  George's  Creek  Church,  and  was  present,  perhaps  as 
a  representative.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  not  sure ;  but  one  thing  I 
am  sure  of,  that  he  often  spoke  of  Mr.  Johnson's  sermon  as 
abusive.     As  late  as  1854,  a  party  of  four  persons  were  seated  in 
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a  pleasant  parlor  in  the  village  of  Merrittstown.  The  company 
consisted  of  two  Cumberlands,  one  Presbyterian,  and  myself. 
The  whole  matter  was  talked  over  with  manifest  feelings  of  re- 
gret on  both  sides,  each  one  referring  the  division  existing  among 
them  to  that  unfortunate  night  and  the  following  day  in  the  old 
church.  Mr.  Baird,  whose  grandfatlier  was  a  jarominent  elder, 
and  whose  father  was  one  of  the  "  clarks,"  in  liis  letter,  dated  De- 
cember 16th,  1878,  says  :  "  I  can  subscribe  to  all  you  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  sermon  delivered  by  Eev.  E.  Johnston.  It  ivas  his 
manner  of  treating  non-Presbyterians."  Again,  I  conclude  I  am 
right  as  to  the  kind  of  a  sermon  it  was,  from  the  text  selected — 
I.  John  ii.  19 — "  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of 
us ;  for  if  they  liad  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  con- 
tinued with  us ;  but  they  went  out  that  they  might  be  made  man- 
ifest that  they  were  not  all  of  us."  Who  are  the  "they"  re- 
peated here  seven  times  ?  Keference  to  the  preceding  verse  will 
show  :  "  Even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists."  I  liave  always 
heard  Rev.  R.  Johnson  spoken  of  as  a  logical  sermonizer.  He  is 
represented  as  always  preaching  "on"  and  never  "off"  his  text ; 
and  does  Dr.  Young  think  that  he  can  make  the  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  this  generation  believe  that  a  "  tender  and  pathetic  "  ser- 
mon was  preached  from  this  text  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
rogatory to  the  memory  of  the  Doctor's  friend,  than  to  assert  that 
he  attempted  to  be  tender,  when  his  very  introduction  would 
compel  him  to  represent  his  opponents  as  being  Antichrist ian. 
If  it  was  Mr.  Johnson's  intention  to  be  "  tender,"  he  was  very 
unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  text.  Hosea  xi.  8,  or  Jere- 
miah ix.  1,  would  more  likely  have  been  chosen.  From  what 
knowledge  I  have  of  him  by  reputation,  I  conclude  he  was  too 
good  a  sermonizer  to  make  such  a  mistake.  But  the  trouble 
with  Dr.  Young  seems  to  be,  that  I  dared  to  record  such  a  thing 
about  his  friend.  The  writer  of  the  106t]i  Psalm  made  the 
record,  in  the  33d  verse,  that  Moses  "  spake  unadvisedly  witli  his 
lips."  The  evangelist  Mattliew  made  tlie  record,  in  the  70th  verse 
of  the  26tli  chapter,  tliat  Peter  denied  liis  Lord,  even  witli  oaths 
and  cursing.  Was  tlie  postlumious  fame  of  either  of  these  men 
ruined  by  the  records  ?  Does  the  Christian  world  arraign  these 
writers  for  recording  the  faults,  as  well  as  tlie  virtues  and  great- 
ness, of  those  whose  history  tliey  pretend  to  write?     Is  it  true 
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then,  that  we  have  fallen  upon  such  evil  times,  that  if  a  man 
honestly  dares  to  intimate  that  a  great  and  good  man  "  spake  un- 
advisedly with  his  lips"  just  once,  some  D.  D.  seizes  his  pen  and 
holds  up  that  honest  historian  as  unworthy  of  belief,  because  he 
(the  historian)  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  a  "  child  "  some 
fifty  years  ago?  But  I  must  take  my  leave  of  my  venerated 
friend,  Dr.  Young,  by  presenting  a  question  that  puzzles  me,  viz. : 
How  does  he  know  "that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  (Mr.  Johnson's) 
brethren  of  Redstone  Presbytery  that  he  should  preach  it,"  viz., 
the  reply  ?  Mr.  Bryan's  discourse  had  just  been  delivered ; 
the  house  was  dark ;  only  a  few  minutes  elapsed  until  Mr. 
Johnson  made  his  announcement.  There  was  no  opportunity 
of  exjiressing  this  wish  in  a  Presbyterial  way.  Was  it  likely 
that  such  men  as  Rev.  A.  G.  Fairchild,  Rev.  Mr.  Guttery,  Rev. 
C.  B.  Bristol,  and  others  of  like  ability,  would  all  at  once  and 
witli  one  consent,  while  sitting  in  the  dark,  say :  "  Here,  Mr. 
Johnson,  you  know  more  about  them  than  any  other  minister  in 
the  Presbytery  "  ?  Ido  think  the  Doctor  is  mistaken,  because  min- 
isters are  not  apt  tluis  readily  to  confess  their  ignorance. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Hanna. 

We  presume  that  none  will  deny  that  it  is  a  duty  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  harmony.  That  duty  should  be  especially 
observed  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  but,  unfortunately,  we  are 
furnished  with  evidence  every  day  that  these  gentlemen  are  not 
free  from  the  failings  that  afflict  other  members  of  the  human 
family.  The  reader  will  no  doubt  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young  must  have  a  fault  finding  appetite,  and 
have  been  scarce  of  the  food  necessary  to  gratify  it,  wlien  he  re- 
sorted to  petty  quibbling  upon  the  orthography  of  a  patronymic ; 
and  to  a  still  more  petty  objection — that  questioning  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  made  by  Rev.  Hanna,  tliat  young  Crawford 
was  shot  because  he  persisted  in  singing  a  song  called  "  Black- 
bird." Although  it  is  not  probable  that  any  care  about  the 
matter  in  dispute,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  have  the  issue 
settled  for  all  time.  Our  antiquarian  friend.  Dr.  Creigh,  of  this 
town,  kindly  furnished  the  following  extract  from  "  The  Life  and 
Character  of  Mr.  Crawford,  who  was  executed  at  Washington, 
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Pa.,  on  Friday,  21st  of  February,  1823,  for  the  murder  of  his 
son  Henry." 

In  a  confession,  witnessed  by  Th.  T.  M.  T.  McKenna  and 
Eobert  Officer,  Esqs.,  Crawford  stated  : 

"Afterwards,  I  wiped  it  (the  gun)  out  and  let  it  stand.  By 
and  by  Henry  came  and  called  out,  '  Old  Britannia ! '  and  posted 
himself  like  a  blackbird  upon  a  log  before  my  door,  and  com- 
menced singing  a  song,  '  The  Blackbird.'  I  told  him  to  go  away 
and  let  me  alone.  He  stayed  and  sung  in  derision  of  my  threats 
and  authority.  By  repeated  threats  to  scare  him  off  with  my 
gun,  at  sundry  times  previous,  and  my  heart  being  '  hardened  to- 
ward him,'  and  devoted  to  utter  destruction,  I  told  him  to  be- 
gone. He  sat  with  his  face  from  me.  I  made  a  fuss  and  noise, 
that  he  might  heed  me  and  retreat,  and  got  my  gun  and  put 
down  a  few  horse  nails  on  the  top  of  the  load  I  had  put  in  some 
time  before,  and  then  leveled  my  jjiece  upon  my  undutiful  son, 
whose  blood  now  stains  my  hands." 

This  gives  a  quietus  to  the  Blackbird  controversy,  at  least  so 
far  as  this  journal  is  concerned. —  Washhujlon  (Pa.)  Review  and 
Examiner. 


The  Hanna-Youna  Difference. 


[For  Review  and  Examiner.] 

Mr.  Eilitor : — Upon  the  basis  of  your  wonted  fairness,  and  in 
behalf  of  a  friend,  I  beg  leave  to  recall  your  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  your  issue  of  January  1st,  toucliing  a  controversy 
between  your  correspondent  of  the  same  date,  the  Kev.  William 
Hanna,  and  the  Rev.  Loyal  Young,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  That  dis- 
cussion commenced  in  the  Presbyterian  B  inner,  with  certain 
reminiscences  by  Mr.  Hanna,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Young,  reflected  harshly  and  without  reason  upon  tlie  temper 
and  propriety  of  his  venerable  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  Robert 
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Johnston,  long  since  deceased.  The  occasion  referred  to  was 
the  preaching  of  a  sermon  by  Mr.  J.,  in  prompt  reply  to  a  very 
untimely  assault,  by  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister,  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Redstone.  Dr.  Young  replied  to  these  wounding 
representations,  in  behalf  of  his  own  family  and  other  descend- 
ants of  the  departed  man,  who  are  of  the  highest  respectability, 
challenging  the  writer's  ability,  upon  partial  if  not  partisan  tra- 
ditions, to  do  justice  to  events  which  occurred  when  he  himself 
was  a  child.  It  was  on  this  single  point  of  accuracy  that  Dr. 
Young  referred  to  the  alleged  mistakes  of  Mr.  H.'s  article,  in 
the  spelling  of  a  name  and  in  the  account  given  by  him  of 
Crawford's  provocation  to  the  murder  of  his  son,  in  this  county. 
The  editors  of  the  Banner  refused  their  columns  for  any  further 
discussion  beyond  this  point,  when  Mr.  Hanna  transferred  it  to 
your  paper,  in  an  article  of  the  same  date  with  your  editorial. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that,  not  having  seen  the  previous 
communications,  this  article  should  have  led  you  to  mistake 
mere  illustrations  for  the  main  question,  and  to  pass  a  stricture 
upon  Dr.  Young  for  a  seeming  tenacity  about  a  name,  and  upon 
the  trifling  issue  whether  Crawford's  son  sang  or  ivMslled  the 
offensive  song.  The  real  matter  of  complaint  was  the  reflection 
upon  the  spirit  of  a  servant  of  Christ,  who,  whilst  he  knew  well 
how  to  use  plain  speech  in  a  controversy,  Avas  an  able  and 
successful  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputa- 
tion of  which  his  cliildren  are  proud.  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
I  think  you  will  regret  the  misconception  under  which  you 
seemed  to  hold  one  of  the  most  respected  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  responsible  for  "  a  fault  finding  appetite "  and 
"petty  quibbling."  The  two  gentlemen  in  controversy  are  com- 
petent to  conduct  a  contest  for  themselves.  To  both  of  them  I 
am  friendly.  But  I  would  not  have  you  unwittingly  smite  a 
Christian  gentleman  whom,  upon  acquaintance,  you  could  not 

^"t^d'^i^^-  Justice. 


Considering  the  high  character  of  the  author  of  tlie  fore- 
going, we  feel  complimented  by  his  construction  of  our  notice  of 
the   difference  between  the  gentlemen  disputants.      Our  great 
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respect  for  "the  cloth"  causes  us  grief  when  we  find  tliose  wear- 
ing it  allowing  unconverted  heathen,  of  hellicose  propensions, 
pointing  to  their  differences  and  saying :  When  shepherds  of 
flocks  disagree,  may  not  the  unregenerate  or  unreconstructed 
have  warring  immunities  ? 

We  believe  that  Rev.  Hanna  is  a  gentleman  of  kindly  im- 
pulses, and  would  not  intentionally  do  an  injury  to  any  one. 
Dr.  Young,  we  feel  sure,  is  an  educated  gentleman,  and  his 
friend  "Justice"  has  not  overestimated  his  worth.  On  the 
orthography  of  the  patronymic  we  will  not  become  a  partisan  ; 
nor  can  we  be  induced  by  either  to  endorse  allegations  concerning 
the  whistling  or  singing  of  "  The  Blackbird." 


Young  vs.  Hanna. 


BEFORE  HIS  HONOR  INCOGNITO  "JUSTICE."    CAUSE  OF  ACTION, 
ALLEGED  MISTAKES. 


Mr.  Editor: — The  plaintiff  in  this  case  accused  me,  in  the 
Banner  of  November  27th,  1878,  with  making  three  mistakes. 
His  assistant  evidently  sees  that  two  of  these  accusations  have 
been  conclusively  answered.  Crawford's  confession  gives  the 
quietus  to  the  first.  D.  C.  Lewis's  letter  settles  the  second,  for  he 
says:  "I  have  seen  Rev.  Johnson's  signature  often,  and  there 
was  no  '  t '  in  it."  But  friend  "  Justice  "  thinks  the  third  mis- 
take has  not  been  fully  rectified,  because  the  testimony,  he  says, 
was  "  partial,  if  not  partisan,"  and  therefore  not  conclusive.  I 
will  now  supplement  this  testimony  by  the  say-so  of  Rev.^  Robert 
Johnson's  peers,  his  co-laborers,  and  even  his  panegyrist.  The 
first  witness  shall  be  Dr.  Young  himself.  On  the  2^th  page  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  In  Memoriam  of  Rev.  R.  Johnson,"  Dr. 
Young  says :  "  Faultless  lie  was  not.  Disapprobation  of  what 
was  wrong  sometimes  seemed  to  amount  to  censor iousness  !  "  This 
last  word  is  variously  defined  by  different  lexicographers.     The 
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two  before  me  define  thus  :  "Addicted  to  censure  severely." 
Again  :    "  Disposition  to  reproach." 

Dr.  Elisha  P.  Swift,  in  a  funeral  discourse  delivered  before  the 
Synod  of  Allegheny,  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  September  29,  1861, 
says,  on  the  13th  page :  "  Still,  to  a  stranger  there  was  a  seeming 
stermtess  in  his  look  and  in  his  blunt  and  unpolished  manner,  and 
a  severity  in  his  disapprobation  and  reproof,  which  at  first  prom- 
ised little  as  to  those  gentle,  kind,  and  paternal  affections  which 
on  further  acquaintance  he  was  found  to  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree."  "  He  could  give  no  quarter  to  sin  and  error,  either  in 
doctrine  or  in  practice."  "He  sometimes  delivered  himself  in 
terms  of  strong  displeasure."  On  the  loth  page  Dr.  Swift  says: 
"  Without  being  what  is  familiarly  called  an  eloquent,  polished, 
or  cajativating  speaker,  he  possessed  strong  lungs,  a  voice  capable 
of  filling  with  ease  the  largest  building,  and  an  enunciation 
so  distinct  that  any  in  the  largest  assembly  could  easily  hear 
him.  If  his  voice  was  mighty  in  strength,  and  solemn  and 
commanding  in  its  utterance,  it  lacked  melody  and  softness."  On 
the  24th  and  25th  pages  Dr.  Swift  says :  "  I  recollect,  when 
riding  with  him  one  day  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  appointment 
to  which  I  have  referred,  he  sportively  said :  '  I  have  pride 
enough,  I  think,  to  do  for  twenty  ordinary  men;  and  yet  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  felt  the  fear  of  man,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
pulpit.'  " 

Now  here  are  some  of  the  things  his  most  intimate  friends 
say  about  him.  Let  us  see  whether  I  have  said  anything  worse 
than  they  have.  Now,  readers  of  the  Review  and  Examiner, 
which  feeling  preponderates  in  your  minds,  your  surprise  or 
your  indignation  f  Here  is  a  recapitulation  of  what  his  friends 
have  said,  then  what  I  have  said ;  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  who 
is  the  best  friend. 

I  said  Eev.  Robert  Jobuson  had  a  Dr.  Swift  says  :   "  If  his  voice  was 

coarse  voice.  mighty  in  streugtli,  it  lacked  melody 

and  softness." 

I  said   his   sermon    abounded  in  Dr.    Young    says    disapprobation 

denominational  invective.  sometimes   seemed   to    amount    to 

censorioiisness.      Dr.    Swift     says    he 

sometimes    delivered    himself     in 

terms  of  strong  dis^ileasure. 
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I  said  he  indulged  in  invidious  Dr.  Swift  says  lie  could  give  no 

distinctions.  ,    quarter  to  sin  and  error,  either  in 

doctrine  or  in  practice.  Mr.  Baird 
says:  "I  can  subscribe  to  all  you 
said.  It  was  his  manner  of  treating 
iion-Preshyterians." 

I  said  he  indulged  in  derogatory  Dr.  Young  says:    "It  was  a  dis- 

references  to  past  history.  course  in  defence  of  our  doctrines, 

and  an  accotml  of  the  rise  of  the 
Cumberland  Church." 

I  said  it  was  delivered  in  slash-  Dr.  Swift  says:   "His  blunt,  unpol- 

ing,  broad-ax  style.  ished  manner." 

Where,  in  all  the  above,  do  you  find  anything  to  authorize 
■"Justice"  in  saying  that  "it  reflected  harshly  and  without 
reason  upon  the  temper  and  propriety"  of  Mr.  Johnson? 
Where  are  the  "ivoundlng  representations f"  Wliere  the  "reflec- 
tion upon  the  spirit  of  a  servant  of  Christ  f" 

I  will  close  by  a  little  circumstantial  evidence  that  will  go  far 
towards  deciding  what  kind  of  a  sermon  a  man  of  his  talents 
and  characteristics  would  preach  under  the  circumstances.  First. 
Mr.  Johnson's  previous  knowledge  of  Cumberlands  by  coming 
in  contact  with  them  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Second.  The 
persistent  effort  made  by  a  minority  of  a  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion by  intrudinp  the  Cumberland  ministers  not  only  into  their 
house,  but  thrusting  them  into  the  very  presence  of  Presbytery 
itself.  Third.  The  small  congregations  that  had  listened  to 
the  sermons  previously  delivered  by  members  of  the  Presbytery, 
contrasted  with  the  crowd  that  now  listened  with  such  earnest 
eagerness  to  the  man  Avhom  Mr.  Johnson  no  doubt  conscien- 
tiously believed  to  be  a  schismatic  and  heretic.  Would  not  all 
the  powers  of  his  mighty  mind  and  mighty  voice  be  aroused  ? 
Would  not  his  denominational  pride  be  so  deeply  -wounded  that 
all  the  censoriousness  of  liis  nature  would  be  brought  out  in  his 
blunt,  unpolished  manner  ?  Let  "  Justice  "  carefully  examine  all 
this  additional  evidence  as  to  the  kind  of  a  sermon  it  was,  and 
then,  if  he  has  any  more  to  say,  I  would  suggest  that  he  sign 
his  name  "Attorney  for  Plaintiff." 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Hanna. 
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From  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Editors  Banner : — I  was  deeply  interested  and  somewhat 
amused  in  reading  "Fayette  County  (Pa.)  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  by 
Eev.  William  Hanna,  in  the  Banner  of  the  13th  of  November. 
It  brought  to  my  mind  many  recollections  of  days  long  gone  by. 
The  Dunlap's  Creek  Stone  Church  is  the  place  where  I  first 
attended  Sunday  school,  now  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  that  paper. 
Mr.  Hanna  I  did  not  know,  as  we  moved  to  Uniontown  early  in 
1829,  the  year  after  he  came  to  Fayette  County.  He  speaks  of 
Andrew  Davis  as  his  uncle.  I  presume  this  was  the  same  An- 
drew Davis  that  carried  on  the  wagon  making  business  a  short 
distance  from  Merrittstown.  I  knew  him  very  well.  He  was  a 
prominent  and  consistent  member  of  the  Dunlap's  Creek  Church, 
and  our  near  neighbor.  My  father  and  mother  were  members 
of  this  church  from  my  earliest  recollection  until  we  moved  to 
Uniontown.  My  mother  was  a  daughter  (the  eldest)  of  David 
Craft,  the  line  of  whose  farm  was  not  more  than  twenty  rods  east 
of  the  church. 

There  were  many  prominent  and  useful  members  of  this  good 
old  churcli,  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hanna's  paper.  Among  them 
W'as  George  Gallaher,  who  owned  and  ran  a  distillery,  and  made 
excellent  whisky,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  church.  And  he 
was  not  afraid  to  drink  his  own  whisky.  This  was  a  common 
practice  with  most  of  the  people  in  those  early  days.  It  was  not 
a  disgrace  to  drink  good  whisky,  but  to  get  very  drunk,  was — 
not  creditable.  Josephus  Lindley,  another  member,  lived  in 
Merrittstown,  and  carried  on  tailoring.  Aaron  Baird  lived 
about  three  miles  southeast  of  the  church.  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  a  very  strict  Presbyterian — a  cousin  of  the  celebrated  Kev. 
Robert  Baird.  My  father  was  quite  a  musician,  and  something 
of  a  singer.  He  would  "  dark  "  sometimes,  in  the  absence  of 
Eobert  Wallace  and  Aaron  Baird.  He  published  the  "  Beau- 
ties of  Harmony,"  as  early  as  1814.  It  was  (several  editions) 
printed  in  Pittsburgh,  by  Robert  Patterson  or  Luke  Loomis. 
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I  lieard  Rev.  William  Johnson  preach  many  times,  from  the 
time  I  -was  eight  years  of  age  (60  years  ago)  till  the  year  1829. 
He  M'as  a  useful  and  excellent  man,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  and 
able  as  a  preacher.  I  remember  well  his  visits  to  our  house  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  to  catechise  the  young  folks,  and  how  we 
dreaded  these  visits,  fearing  we  should  fail,  and  thereby  incur  his 
displeasure.  In  1872  I  visited  Fayette  County,  and  many  of  the 
scenes  of  my  boyhood  days  ;  went  to  the  old  church  and  looked 
in  through  a  window  to  see  the  old  seat  we  used  to  occu})v.  I 
went  down  to  the  old  spring,  across  the  road  from  the  church, 
and,  though  not  thirsty,  took  a  drink,  where  I  had  drank  more 
than  half  a  century  before. 

I  felt  a  peculiar  sadness  in  wandering  around  among  the 
places  once  so  familiar,  and  even  now  so  dear  to  me.  Nearly  or 
quite  all  the  old  "  fathers  in  Israel,"  and  others  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, are  gone.  I  read  many  of  their  names  on  the  tombstones  in 
the  adjacent  cemetery.     They  had  gone  to  their  reward  above. 

Respectfully, 

D.  C.  Levpis. 


Part  of  Letter  from  J.  A.  Baird. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  24,  1878. 

Dear  Brother : — I  noticed  in  last  Banner  an  epistle  from  Rev. 
William  Hanna,  in  regard  to  "Fayette  County  (Pa.)  Fifty  Years 
Ago."  I  was  so  delighted  in  reading  it  I  had  to  read  it  over 
three  times.  It  brought  so  many  things  fresh  to  my  mind  as  if 
they  happened  yesterday.  I  think  Dr.  Young  is  off  the  track. 
Sometimes  cars  get  off  by  not  having  a  good  switch-tender.  I 
think  his  memory  fails  him  in  regard  to  the  two  sermons 
preached  at  Dunlap's  Creek.  I  heard  Mr.  Bryan  ;  Rev.  R. 
Johnston  I  did  not.  But  as  to  the  Presbytery  requesting  him 
to  preach  the  sermon  he  did,  I  question,  for  they  had  not  time 
to  convene  before  he  announced  that  he  would  reply  the  next 
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day  at  ten  o'clock.  But  if  the  Presbytery  denounced  the  course 
and  proceedings  that  night,  why  did  Rev.  W.  Johnston  fall  in 
with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  practice,  using  the  anxious' 
seat,  (so  called,)  wliich  he  did  at  Oak  Hill  School  House  prayer 
meeting,  and  at  D.  Wilson's  shop  prayer  meeting?  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  for  I  was  there.  Why  did  one  of  the  elders 
invite  Eev.  Bryan  to  preach  at  his  house,  which  he  did  ?  I  was 
there.  I  can  subscribe  to  all  you  said  in  regard  to  the  sermon 
delivered  by  Eev.  E.  Johnston.  It  was  his  manner  of  treating 
non-Presbyferinvs.     But  let  the  dead  rest. 

As  to  tlie  spelling  the  name  Johnson  or  Johnston,  it  was 
spelled  botli  ways.  You  will  see  by  the  last  Banner,  D.  C.  Lewis 
spells  it  Johnson.  They  were  old  neighbors  to  Eev.  W.  Jolni- 
son,  and  Mere  members  of  his  church. 

As  to  the  Crawford  affair,  Dr.  Young  is  certainly  mistaken. 
I  never  heard  of  his  version  of  tlie  affair  before.  Many  are  the 
times  I  heard  David  Porter  and  Armstrong  Porter  talk  of  the 
circumstances.  It  was  while  sitting  on  the  wood  pile  whistling 
the  tune  called  "The  Blackbird." 

I  suppose  I  will  have  to  correct  Mr.  Lewis.  He  says  Aaron 
Baird  was  a  cousin  to  the  Eev.  Eobert  Baird ;  they  were  l)ro- 
thers.     This  I  know ;  /  ivas  there. 


Letter  from  Mrs.  Rev.  Bristol,  of 


If  Robert  Johnson  was  "  tender  and  pathetic,"  it  would  be  a 
new  thing  for  him,  and  I  was  much  surprised  that  Mr.  Young 
wrote  as  he  did. 
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Fayette  County  (Pa.)  Upwards  of  Fifty  Years  Ago. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  SHIRLAND,  PA. 


The  first  political  excitement  that  I  have  any  recollection  of 
was  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1828,  when  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  Andrew  Jackson  were  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
During  that  campaign,  Kev.  A.  G.  Fairchild,  afterwards  so 
widely  known  as  "  Dr.  Fairchild,"  was  invited  to  assist  at  a 
communion  at  Dunlap's  Creek  Church.  The  people  were  cap- 
tivated and  delighted  with  both  the  man  and  his  sermons.  Such 
compliments  as  these  were  common  :  "  His  thoughts  seemed  to 
breathe  and  his  words  to  burn  ;  "  "  He  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  as 
one  that  can  play  well  on  an  instrument,"  etc.  Among  those 
that  were  thus  delighted,  none  were  more  so  than  my  uncle.  He 
frequently  said :  "  If  I  could  sell  my  little  property  near  Mer- 
rittstown,  and  buy  again  in  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Fairchild's  con- 
gregation, I  would  do  it."  Hugh  Gilmore  soon  proposed  to 
purchase.  Thus  half  of  his  wish  was  gratified.  Still  he  hes- 
itated and  delayed  until  the  fall  and  winter  wore  almost  away ; 
the  last  of  February  had  come.  We  were  awakened  one  morn- 
ing by  frequent  reports  of  cannon  discharged  at  Brownsville. 
Soon  the  word  ran  from  house  to  house :  "  General  Jackson  is 
to  be  in  Brownsville  to-day."  Multitudes  from  all  directions 
crowded  to  see  the  President-elect ;  among  the  rest  Rev.  John- 
son, pastor  of  Dunlap's  Creek.  My  uncle,  being  opposed  to 
"  Jacksonianism,"  did  not  go,  but  was  very  ready  to  put  in  his 
appeal,  protest,  and  complaint  to  any  and  every  one  that  would 
stop  and  favor  him  with  a  "  confab."  When  the  crowds  began 
to  return  in  the  evening,  among  the  rest  was  a  large,  portly, 
gassy,  pompous  man,  who  rode  up  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Davis 
lived  here.  He  received  an  affirmative  answer,  and  introduced 
himself  as  "General  Alexander  McCleland,  from  Mr.  Fair- 
child's  congregation  on  George's  Creek."  All  political  differ- 
ences were  laid  aside  now,  for  the  stranger  had   heard  of  the 
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desire  of  my  uncle  to  obtain  a  home  in  Mr.  Fairchild's  congre- 
gation, which  home  he  (McCleland)  had  just  now  come  to  sell 
him.  It  was  now  Saturday  evening.  The  visitor  remained  over 
Sabbath  and  went  to  church.  He  had  in  his  possession,  and 
presented  for  signature,  the  first  temperance  pledge  I  ever  saw, 
which  we  all  signed — I  being  scarcely  able  to  scrawl  my  name. 
During  this  Sabbath  day  ^SlcCleland  had  impressed  my  uncle 
with  his  almost  saintly  character,  and  on  Monday  morning  they 
"articled"  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  my  uncle  had 
never  seen !  The  bargain  with  Gilmore  was  now  soon  con- 
cluded, and  in  the  month  of  April,  1S29,  we  removed  from  Mer- 
rittstown  to  a  house  on  top  of  a  very  steep  hill,  near  McCleland's 
much  boasted  "  Valley  Academy."  The  distance  we  moved  was 
almost  seventeen  miles.  We  passed  through  the  little  village 
of  McClelandtown  on  our  route,  which  was  so  nearly  finished 
then  that  almost  fifty  years  have  made  very  little  change  on  it. 
We  also  passed  the  old  log  Lutheran  Church,  known  as  the 
"  Dutch  Meeting  House,"  which  has  since  given  place  to  a  sub- 
stantial brick  building. 

George's  creek  church. 

This  was  a  frame  building  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  road, 
about  half  way  between  the  villages  of  Smithfield  and  New 
Geneva.  It  was  known  throughout  the  entire  region  as  the 
"Old  Frame"  fifty  years  ago,  and  still  it  stands!  To  my  knowl- 
edge it  has  only  been  repaired  twice  in  half  a  century.  Rev.  A. 
G.  Fairchild  was  then  pastor  of  this  church  in  connection  with 
the  "Tent"  Church.  These  two  congregations  he  served  on 
alternate  Sabbaths,  preaching  at  the  church  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  evening  of  his  Sabbath  at  George's  Creek  he  either 
preached  at  New  Geneva,  Greensboro',  or  Smithfield.  His  re- 
mains now  repose  in  this  old  graveyard. 

THE   SESSION   AND   MUSIC. 

At  the  time  of  our  coming  into  the  bounds  of  this  congrega- 
tion the  Session  had  diminished  until  I  can  only  remember  two 
elders  as  surviving.  They  were  James  Kobinson  and  J.  W. 
Nicholson,  usually  called  "  Squire  Robinson  "  and  "  Commodore 
Nicholson."     Soon  afterwards  there  was  an  extensive  revival  of 
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religion.  I  recollect  seeing  thirty-one  persons  stand  up  liefore 
tlie  pulpit  in  the  "  Old  Frame  "  Church  at  one  time  and  received 
as  members.  Of  this  number,  three  began  a  course  of  education 
as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Their  names  were  James  Smith, 
Valentine  Pentzer,  and  Jacob  Pentzer.  The  last  named  I 
believe  is  still  living  in  the  West.  The  numerous  additions  to 
the  church  prompted  the  old  elders  to  hold  an  election,  which 
resulted  in  adding  the  following  names  to  the  list  of  elders: 
Andrew  Oliphant,  James  Caldwell,  Philip  Dilts,  and  Andrew 
Davis.  The  singing  was  led  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way  for 
some  time  by  William  Barnet,  then  by  Henry  W.  Core  and 
Jacob  Deffenbangh.  As  the  people  were  but  poorly  supplied 
with  books,  the  clerks  gave  out  two  lines  at  a  time.  A  man 
whose  name  was  Seth  Eley  lived  in  the  bounds  of  this  church 
and  had  gotten  up  a  collection  of  music.  The  tunes  used  were 
in  this  book. 

Those  good  old  people  in  those  good  old  days  did  not  seem 
to  understand  the  apostle's  direction  :  "  Let  a  man  examine 
hiviselj]  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that 
cup;"  consequently  on  "fast  day,"  which  was  Thursday  be- 
fore each  communion,  all  intending  communicants  were  ex- 
pected to  apply  either  to  the  pastor  or  one  of  the  elders  for  a 
"  token."  This  was  a  piece  of  pewter  about  the  size  of  a  dime, 
with  the  letters  "  G.  C.  C."  stamped  upon  it.  These  applicants 
were  often  questioned,  and  not  unfrequently  the  "  Larger  Cate- 
chism "  was  put  to  them  as  to  how  they  had  lived  since  the  last 
communion,  and  unless  the  Session  was  fully  satisfied,  it  withheld 
the  token  and  forbade  tliem  to  commune.  Cases  have  occurred 
in  which  persons  who  had  approached  the  table  without  a  token 
were  invited  to  go  away.  The  church  Avas  built  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  with  the  pulpit  in  the  side,  one  large  double  door 
immediately  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  one  large  double  door  in 
each  end  of  the  house.  In  this  aisle,  that  ran  the  entire  length 
of  the  church,  the  communion  tables  Avere  placed.  The  com- 
municants commenced  to  move  to  their  places  at  the  first  table 
when  the  clerks  began  to  sing  the  third  line  of  the  institution 
hymn :  "  'Twas  on  that  dark,  that  doleful  night,"  etc.  When 
all  were  seated  that  the  table  would  accommodate,  one  elder 
passed  along  the  table  and  presented  his   half  closed  hand  to 
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each   communicant   to   receive  his  or  her  "token."     This   was 
done  as  often  as  tlie  table  was  filled. 

THE   MEMBERSHir. 

Fifty  years  ago  George's  Creek  Church  was  somewhat  pecu- 
liar, the  membership  being  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  rather 
elderly  men  and  their  wives.  The  majority  of  the  young  people 
were  not  communicants.  Among  tliese  older  persons  I  well  re- 
member James  Eobinson  and  wife,  J.  W.  Nicholson  and  wife, 
James  Ramsey  and  wife,  Robert  Long  and  wife,  James  Cald- 
well and  wife,  Samuel  Sackett  and  wife,  Philip  Dilts  and  wife, 
Richard  Brown  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  John  Robinson.  Her  hus- 
band was  not  a  communicant,  yet  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
men  I  ever  knew,  and  I  knew  him  well.  Many  a  day  liave  I 
forked  the  hay  into  windrows,  while  he  followed  with  his  hand- 
rake.  He  was  always  in  a  good  liumor.  His  family  altar 
always  had  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  offered  upon  it. 
When  we  seated  ourselves  around  his  table,  he  invariably  im- 
plored the  divine  blessing.  His  reason  for  not  uniting  with  the 
church  was  a  deep  sense  of  his  unwortliiness.  He  seemed  to  feel, 
"O!  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  Among  the  members 
of  this  church  tliat  deserve  special  mention  was  Henry  W.  Core, 
a  young  man  when  I  was  a  boy.  Although  there  was  some  six 
years'  diflference  in  our  ages,  yet  we  were  always  friends,  first  in 
the  same  day  school,  and  then  in  the  same  academy.  He,  like 
myself,  was  raised  by  an  uncle,  his  parents  liaving  died  when  he 
was  very  young.  Yet  there  was  this  difference  between  us  :  liis 
uncle  was  rich,  while  mine  was  comparatively  poor;  Henry's 
uncle  made  him  his  heir,  while  mine  did  not  even  give  me  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  when  my  time  was  out.  Henry  married 
young.  His  wife  was  Miss  Eliza  Hamilton,  near  Connellsville, 
who  was  a  helpmeet  indeed.  He  was  commissioned  a  justice  of 
the  peace  by  Governor  Ritner.  His  heart  and  hand  were  open 
for  every  good  work.  He  lived  well,  lived  happily,  was  the  father 
of  four  children,  and  then  suddenly  died  at  about  thirty  years 
of  age. 

GENERAL   M'CLELAND. 

But  of  all  the  members  of  this  church,  none  had  a  more  check- 
ered and  diversified  history  than  that  same  General  Alexander 
4 
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McCleland  to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  He  was  the  exact 
mate  of  that  man  Diotrephes  mentioned  in  third  John,  ninth 
verse :  "  he  loved  to  have  the  preeminence."  Yet  this  desire  of 
preeminence  often  caused  him  to  do  a  great  amount  of  good. 
Although  very  poorly  educated  himself,  he  desired  to  have  other 
people  educated.  Free  schools  had  no  existence  then.  He 
called  his  neighbors  together  to  devise  means  for  educating  the 
youth  of  the  neighborhood.  Different  ones  made  suggestions, 
among  the  rest  the  pastor.  After  he  had  listened  awhile,  he 
said:  "Gentlemen,  I  see  you  know  nothing  about  it.  I  am 
going  to  have  it  all  my  own  way,  and  if  you  don't  help  me  bear 
the  expense  I  will  do  it  myself."  His  neighbors  kindly  agreed 
to  let  him  have  his  own  way,  provided  he  paid  all  expenses. 
This  he  did,  for  at  that  time  he  had  abundant  means.  He  not 
only  erected  a  substantial  stone  building,  but  sent  and  secured 
Nathaniel  R.  Walker,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  as  principal  of 
his  new  institution.  When  he  found  that  his  "  High  vSchool " 
alone  would  not  pay,  he  divided  it,  and  made  the  principal  part 
of  it  a  common  school.  In  this  same  building  everything,  from 
A  B  C  up  to  Greek  and  Latin,  was  taught ;  and,  although  the 
institution  was  a  constant  bill  of  expense  to  its  founder,  he  per- 
sisted in  it  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  was  not  content  with  his 
high  school  and  common  school,  but  he  must  have  a  Sabbath 
school.  His  neighbors  proposed  to  assist  him  in  the  expelidi- 
tures,  but  he  said  probably  they  could  not  agree.  He  intended 
to  be  superintendent,  and  lie  would  furnish  the  library,  cards, 
tickets,  Testaments,  spelling  books,  etc.,  and  he  did.  Over  three 
hundred  scholars  were  sometimes  present  at  this  Sabbath  school, 
insomuch  that  the  academy  building  would  not  contain  them  all. 
Then  they  would  meet  in  the  grove  on  the  banks  of  York's 
Run.  Diversity  of  opinion  existed  with  reference  to  the  mo- 
tives that  prompted  him  to  do  all  these  things.  Some  were 
uncharitable  enough  to  say  he  was  only  electioneering  for  the 
office  of  ruling  elder  in  the  George's  Creek  Church.  The  elec- 
tion in  due  time  came  off,  and  rumor  said  he  received  one  and  a 
half  votes  ;  that  there  was  one  ticket  with  the  name  Alexander 
McCleland  written  upon  it,  and  another  ticket  with  Alexander 
on  it;  and  thus  they  called  it  one  and  a  half  votes  for  McCleland. 
This  he  considered  an  indignity  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  he 
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immediately  withdrew  from   the  cluirch.     Some   blamed  him  ; 
many  did  not.     This  was  in  1831. 

THE   CUMBERLAND.  HAILSTORM. 

Casting  about  him  to  see  where  he  should  go  or  what  he 
should  do,  he  learned  that  a  new  denomination  called  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians  were  doing  a  great  work  and  causing  great 
excitement  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  resolved 
to  invite  them  to  come  and  preach  in  his  academy.  From  the 
fact  that  the  work  was  great  and  the  laborers  few,  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  missionaries,  as  they  were  called,  did  not 
reach  the  academy  until  about  the  first  of  July,  1832.  The 
crowd  was  immense.  The  second  sermon  was  perliaps  half  over, 
when  the  skies  were  overcast  with  perhaps  the  blackest  clouds  I 
ever  saw.  The  people  seated  in  tlie  grove  began  to  scatter  in  all 
directions  to  obtain  shelter,  but  in  most  cases  not  soon  enough  to 
reach  it.  I  for  one  was  pelted  with  the  most  grievous  hail  I 
ever  saw  fall  in  Fayette  County.  Carriages  were  overturned  by 
the  wind,  while  the  frightened  horses  attached  to  them  ran  away 
with  the  fragments;  riders  were  thrown  from  their  horses  by 
the  wayside ;  while  the  stamped  paper  bonnets,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  old  fashioned  "  Leghorn,"  were  almost  instantly  de- 
moralized. The  creek  rose  very  rapidly,  and  soon  inundated  the 
place  where  the  meeting  was  so  recently  held.  For  years  after, 
this  storm  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  Cumberland  liail  storm."  No 
further  efforts  were  made  by  the  Cumberlands  at  this  point ; 
some  said  because  they  thought  "  Providence  was  against  them." 
I  think  they  had  made  the  discovery  that  McCleland  was  the 
wrong  kind  of  a  man  "  to  tie  to."  Those  ministers  were  shrewd, 
sharp,  far-seeing  men,  and  they  evidently  foresaw  that  every- 
thing must  and  would  be  controlled  by  McCleland,  or  there 
would  be  no  peace  in  their  society. 

GENERAL   M'cLELAND   AGAIN. 

When  they  withdrew  from  him  he  forthwith  sent  for  the 
Methodists,  who  consented  and  did  hold  a  camjj  meeting  on  his 
farm,  attended  with  some  little  success.  He  and  part  of  his 
family  joined  the  Methodists,  and  in  their  communion  he  died. 
But  there  were  cpiite  a  number  of  vicissitudes  through  which  he 
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was  yet  to  pass  before  death  ended  his  cai-eer.  His  "  outgoes 
were  always  more  than  his  incomes."  Debts  began  to  press 
heavily  upon  him.  Although  possessed  of  some  four  farms  of 
splendid  land,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  them  one  by  one  until 
the  last  one  was  gone,  and  he  retired  to  Western  Virginia,  and 
the  people  of  Fayette  County  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  year  1842  had  come.  Three  young  men  besides 
myself  were  sitting  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  in  the  hall  of  a 
hotel  at  which  we  boarded,  in  the  Town  of  Smithfield.  A  little, 
old,  dilapidated  one  horse  wagon,  drawn  by  a  very  poor,  anti- 
■quated  animal,  was  seen  approaching.  A  cover,  made  evidently 
•of  sheets,  was  drawn  over  the  body  of  the  wagon,  the  sheets  be- 
ing supported  by  rude  hoop  poles.  We  thought  the  wagon  was 
steering  for  our  hotel,  for  a  night's  lodging  for  the  inmates  of 
the  wagon,  but  it  passed  on.  Of  the  inmates  we  could  see  noth- 
ing but  two  ungloved  female  hands,  that  directed  the  course  of 
the  horse  by  the  assistance  of  two  rope  lines.  We  went  to  our 
books  or  amusements.  Perhaps  half  an  hour  had  passed  Avhen 
we  heard  a  scream  of  surprise  from  a  female  voice  in  our  dining 
room,  and  soon  learned  that  it  was  our  young  landlady,  who  had 
so  unexpectedly  recognized  Miss  Sella  McCleland,  granddaugh- 
ter of  our  old  general,  who  was  now  lying  in  the  road  some  half 
a  mile  from  our  town,  sorely  needing  help.  The  front  axletree 
had  broken,  and  let  their  old  wagon  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  We  young  men  procured  a  wagon,  and,  accompanied  by 
our  landlord,  went  to  their  assistance.  Our  landlord  offered 
McCleland  the  hospitalities  of  his  house  free  of  charge,  but  his 
pride  would  not  permit  liini  to  accept  the  offer.  Although  lying 
prostrate  on  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  he  still  refused ; 
would  consent  to  nothing  but  that  we  should  take  him  to  Mr. 
David  Miller's,  who  lived  in  a  farm  house  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  further  on  toward  Uniontown.  This  we  did,  brought  back 
the  broken  wagon,  rejjaired  it  gratuitiously,  and  sent  it  to  Mil- 
ler's the  next  morning.  We  left  our  old  general  at  Miller's,  on 
his  way  to  Col.  Alexander  Hill's,  near  the  Youghiogheny,  in 
the  lower  end  of  Fayette  County.  This  Hill  was  a  nephew  of 
McCleland's,  and  here  he  died,  the  granddaughter  remaining  in 
faithful  attendance  upon  him  to  the  last. 
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Another  period  of  time  elapses.  The  year  1853  has  come, 
and  I  have  heen  assisting  at  a  conmiunion  meeting  near  the 
Yougliiogheny  Kiver.  Monday's  services  are  over,  and  the  pas- 
tor and  myself  have  taken  dinner  with  one  of  the  elders.  The 
pastor  said  to  me,  "  Get  your  hat,  and  let  us  take  a  walk."  Af- 
ter following  the  road  a  short  distance,  he  said,  "  Let  us  go  up 
through  this  wheat  field."  I  followed  up  a  large  middle  furrow 
through  the  standing  wheat.  We  came  to  a  clump  of  bushes 
intertwined  with  grape  vines  and  weeds.  Pushing  aside  this 
undergrowth,  Ave  came  to  a  rude  stone  wall,  through  which  was 
a  gateway,  and  fragments  of  what  Avas  once  a  gate.  Right  in 
this  gateway  there  was  a  depression  of  perhaps  a  foot  in  the 
ground,  which  depression  Avas  about  six  feet  in  length.  My 
brother  minister  stopped,  and  Avith  a  solemn  air  he  said,  "\'ou 
knew  General  Alexander  McCleland,  did  you  not?"  I  replied, 
"  Yes,  certainly."  He  said,  pointing  to  tlie  sunken  ground  in 
the  gateway,  "Well,  there  is  Avhere  his  body  lies."  In  explana- 
tion he  said,  "When  he  died,  Col.  Hill  sent  two  hired  hands  to 
dig  a  grave  in  the  old  family  burying  ground.  They  made  two 
eflfbrts  inside  the  enclosure,  each  time  coming  upon  old  graves. 
They  then  Avent  and  dug  that  grave  and  laid  him  there."  He 
then  added,  "  I  have  often,  heard  it  said,  '  No  matter  if  a  man 
never  owns  a  foot  of  land  in  his  life,  he  Avill  be  sure  to  get  six 
feet  when  he  dies ; '  but  here  is  one  of  the  largest  land  OAvners 
Fayette  County  ever  had,  and  he  seems  to  have  hardly  got  his 
six  feet  fair,  partly  in  the  graveyard  and  partly  out." 


And  now,  in  contemplating  the  close  of  such  a  life  as  this,  may 
we  not  put  in  a  "selah"?  Dr.  Dixon  has  given  us  his  opinion 
that  this  word  means  "pause  and  ponder."  May  Ave  not  then 
"  pause  and  ponder  "  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  this  man  and  by 
the  church  with  which  he  was  first  connected?  That  he  Avas 
tyrannical  no  oncAvill  dare  deny.  Yet  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  tyranny  Avas  not  all  on  one  side.  The  very  means  used  to 
head  him  off  in  all  his  schemes  of  benevolence  may  have  been 
just  as  tyrannical  as  anything  he  Avas  doing  or  proposed  to  do.  A  nd 
are  there  not  in  many  of  our  congregations  at  the  present  day, 
men  of  talents  and  liberality  and  wealth,  but  being  somewhat 
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despotic,  a  feeling  of  envy  and  jealousy  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  defeating  everything  they  attempt  to  do  ?  It  is  true  these 
men  act  like  poorly  broken  horses ;  when  they  propose  to  pull, 
every  one  else  must  j)ull  just  then  or  they  fly  back.  Yet  is  it 
not  much  better  to  have  the  pulling  done  than  not  done,  even  if 
some  of  the  team  do  not  behave  in  the  most  exemplary  manner? 
Paul  rejoiced  that  tlie  Gospel  was  preached,  altliough  some 
preached  from  very  impure  motives,  such  as  envy  and  ill  will. 
Let  also  those  sages  (in  their  own  estimation)  reflect  that  there  is 
at  least  a  bare  possibility  that  they  may  be  wrong.  A  very 
sagacious  man  of  my  acquaintance  in  Fayette  County  was  accus- 
tomed to  show  this  matter  up  in  this  wise.  Speaking  of  the 
feeling  of  infalliliility  that  seemed  to  occupy  so  large  a  space  in 
the  make-up  of  some  men,  he  would  say,  "Well,  I  have  been 
watching  myself  closely  for  some  time,  and  have  finally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  /  m!;/ht  possibly  err."  Eev.  John 
Brown,  of  Haddington,  thought  he  was  accepting  a  "  unanimous 
call,"  and  yet,  after  he  had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  pastorate, 
he  found  to  his  sorrow  that  he  had  a  Diotrephes  in  liis  con- 
gregation that  wanted  the  preeminence.  He  sought  him  out, 
asked  kindly  whether  he  was  opposed  to  his  settlement  there, 
and  the  man  frankly  told  him  he  was.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Brown, 
"  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  why  ?  "  "  Just  because  I 
think  you  are  not  qualified  for  the  position,"  replied  the  man. 
"  That  is  just  what  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Brown  ;  "  but  what  is  the 
use  of  you  and  me  opposing  all  the  rest  ? "  The  man  smiled, 
saw  the  force  of  Mr.  Brown's  logic,  went  his  way,  and  was  soon 
found  among  the  minister's  most  hearty  supporters.  Would  to 
God  that  more  men  might  be  thus  easily  converted  from  their 
absurd  position  that  they  will  either  rule  or  ruin ! 
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Supplement  to  History  of  George's  Creek  Church. 


In  the  southwest  corner  of  this  congregation  one  liundred 
years  ago  stood  Mount  Moriah  Church,  where  Eev.  John 
McMillan  preached  his  first  sermon  west  of  the  mountains,  in 
August,  1775.  I  passed  over  the  spot  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago.  The  house  was  gone,  but  remnants  of  the  foundation  were 
still  visible.  Dr.  James  Kamsey  was  the  owner  of  the  surround- 
ing land  at  that  time.  The  locality  was  near  tlie  road  leading 
from  New  Geneva  to  Morgantown. 

In  this  immediate  vicinity  still  stands  tlie  once  magnificent 
stone  residence  of  Albert  Gallatin,  a  prominent  man  in  this  com- 
monwealth and  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  (1842)  it  Avas  owned  by  Monsieur  Malier, 
a  Frenchman,  who  expended  a  great  amount  of  money  in  erecting 
splendid  mills  on  the  point  opposite  New  Geneva,  which  point 
was  formed  by  the  junction  of  George's  Creek  with  the  Monon- 
gahela  Kiver.  Near  this  same  spot,  on  lands  of  Theophilus 
Phillips,  stood  the  court  house  of  Monongalia  County,  Virginia, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  when  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  was 
claimed  by  that  colony.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  everything 
in  this  vicinity  showed  signs  of  decay  forty  years  ago.  The  church 
was  gone.  The  court  house  was  gone.  The  Gallatin  mansion, 
which  had  once  been  the  foremost  building  in  the  land,  might 
then  have  had  the  word  "Ichabod"  (the  glory  has  departed)  writ- 
ten over  its  doors.  The  town  of  New  Geneva  (named  by  Mr. 
Gallatin  after  his  Switzerland  birthplace  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva)  was  dark,  smoky,  and  muddy ;  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  the  abode  of  the  Sodomites  after  at  least  a  partial 
scorching.  The  only  business  that  flourislied  there  was  the 
liquor  traffic.  Some  men  whose  fathers  were  rich,  and  who 
might  have  done  well,  began  in  this  "  sink  hole"  to  drain  the  in- 
toxicating cup,  until  they  made  "shipwreck  of  faith"  and  every- 
thing else ;  until  at  least  one  of  them,  who  was  a  kind  of  stereo- 
typed constable,  (and  who  often  boasted  that  he  carried  more 
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money  in  his  pocket  every  day  than  most  men  were  worth,)  died 
in  the  Fayette  County  Poor  House,  a  raving  maniac. 

Yet  some  good  and  great  men  had  lived  in  this  place.  Prom- 
inent among  them  was  Commodore  Nicholson,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  learned,  refined,  and  pious ;  hut  as  Lot 
went  out  of  Sodom,  so  this  old  gentleman  left  "  Genavy,"  and 
located  on  top  of  the  river  hill,  perhaps  one  and  a  half  miles  dis- 
tant. The  late  Hon.  John  L.  Dawson  purchased  tlie  Gallatin 
mansion  and  farm  of  "  Friendship  Hill,"  and  tried  to  reclaim  it 
from  its  dilapidations.  How  far  he  succeeded  I  can  not  tell.  It 
had  originally  been  finished  in  the  most  approved  French  style. 
The  walls,  which  were  of  stone,  were  plastered  on  the  inside  with 
the  best  French  cement.  A  network  of  copper  wire  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  some  two  inches  from  each  wall,  to 
prevent  dampness.  On  this  network  the  best  quality  of  French 
paper  was  hung.  At  tlie  time  of  my  visit  this  paper  was  torn 
and  this  network  was  broken,  showing  signs  of  speedy  dissolu- 
tion. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  as  you  descend  from  towards  Smithfield, 
on  your  right  hand,  stood  a  little  stone  church  fifty  years  ago,  in 
which  Dr.  Fairchild  often  preached  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  after 
preacliing  at  the  "  Old  Frame "  in  the  morning.  A  little  con- 
gregation of  Presbyterians  regularly  assembled  here  and  prayed, 
and  "waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel;"  yet,  as  regards  the 
outside  masses,  they  seemed  "joined  to  their  idols."  But  among 
the  agencies  for  good  in  this  old  congregation  was  a  Sabbath 
school  called  "  Sylvan  Forge,"  which  was  started  in  1830  in  the 
stone  "  office  "  of  Andrew  Oliphant,  Esq.,  about  three  miles  from 
the  church.  Multitudes  of  children  attended.  Philip  Dilts, 
Andrew  Oliphant,  and  Andrew  Davis  were  alternately  superin- 
tendents ;  wliile  Mary  Stewart,  Mary  Ann  Oliphant,  "  Polly " 
Woods,  Captain  James  M.  Oliphant,  my  aunt,  Leah  Davis,  and 
eacli  of  the  ex-superintendents  in  turn,  were  teachers.  The 
chief  business  of  this  school  was  committing  and  reciting  portions 
of  Scripture  by  heart,  until  at  the  annual  reports  some  of  the 
scholars  had  thousands  of  verses  credited  to  them. 
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Fayette  County  (Pa.)  Fifty  Years  Ago. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  SIIIRLAND,  PA. 


Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  I  was  sent,  along  with  another  boy 
okler  than  myself,  to  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  wild  grapes.  On  our  way  we  stopped  at  Fairchance 
Iron  Works,  where  I  beheld  with  astonishment  the  first  steam 
engine  I  liad  ever  seen,  which  had  but  recently  been  put  in  ojjer- 
ation  by  the  new  proprietor  of  tlie  lands  and  furnace  known  as 

"fairchance." 

This  furnace  had  been  built  at  an  early  day  by  Hayden  & 
Nicholson,  but  for  many  years  it  had  been  owned  and  operated 
by  Col.  John  Oliphant.  Of  this  old  gentleman  I  knew  but 
little,  having  only  seen  him  some  two  or  three  times ;  yet  I 
have  heard  so  much  said  about  him  by  the  "  older  inhabitants  " 
that  I  feel  as  if  I  surely  must  have  known  him.  He  and  his 
most  excellent  wife  (who  long  outlived  him)  were  proverbial  for 
their  urbanity  and  hospitality.  They  j^ossessed  an  unusual 
amount  of  good  humor,  and  were  fond  of  a  good  joke.  Some 
of  these  were  quite  practical,  as  the  following  will  illustrate. 
Many  years  ago  a  man  whose  name  was  Brownfield  had  "  laid 
out"  and  sold  a  number  of  lots  on  the  east  side  of  the  state 
road  leading  from  Uniontown  to  Morgantown,  Va.  A  year  or 
two  afterwards,  a  man  whose  name  was  Smith  "  laid  out "  some 
lots  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  In  process  of  time  each  side 
of  the  road  was  adorned  with  a  few  log  houses,  and  each  side 
could  boast  its  own  tavern  and  blacksmith  shop.  The  inhabit- 
ant§  on  the  east  side  called  their  town  Brownfield  Town,  while 
those  on  the  west  strongly  insisted  that  tlie  wliole  village  should 
be  called  Smithfield.  Neither  party  would  yield,  and,  as  efforts 
were  being  made  to  establish  a  post  office,  the  voters  of  the  town- 
ship concluded  they  would  give  tiiis  town  a  name  on  a  certain 
dav,  by   a   ballot   vote.      Mr.  Brownfield  furnished  the  tavern 
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keeper  on  his  side  with  a  barrel  of  whisky.  Mr.  Smith  did  the 
same,  with  instructions  to  give  as  much  as  should  be  wanted  to 
every  man  who  would  pledge  himself  to  vote  in  the  prescribed 
way.  The  day  arrived,  the  town  was  full  of  voters,  and  the 
voters  were  full  of  whisky.  Four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  had  come,  and 
no  balloting  had  been  done.  Old  Col.  Oliphant  arrived,  and  at 
once  comprehended  the  situation.  He  mounted  a  store  box,  and 
sang  out,  "  Oyez  !  oyez  ! "  The  crowd  gathered  around  him, 
when  he  said  :  "  We  have  met  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  giving 
a  name  to  this  town,  but  as  the  day  is  far  spent,  and  I  see  no 
chance  of  deciding  by  ballot  now,  I  propose  to  decide  viva  voce. 
I  would  like  to  accommodate  both  the  proprietors  with  at  least 
part  of  the  name.  Mr.  Smith's  first  name  is  Barnabas,  but  we 
all  call  him  '  Barney.'  Mr.  Brownfield's  first  name  is  Robert, 
but  we  all  call  him  '  Bob.'  Now  I  move  that  the  name  of  this 
town  from  this  time  henceforth  be  '  Barneybobtown.'  "  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  put,  when  the  whole  mass  cried  out, 
"  Aye,  aye  ! "  unanimously.  It  was  found  afterwards  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  give  a  scurrilous  name  than  to  get  clear  of  it. 

I  became  very  intimately  acquainted  witli  Fairchance  in  after 
years,  when  it  was  owned  and  controlled  by  Captain  F.  H. 
Oliphant,  who  died  recently  at  Uniontown.  To  this  man  and  his 
manager.  Col.  James  Robinson,  who  now  lives  some  two  miles 
from  Fairchance,  I  feel  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  men  I 
have  ever  known.  I  had  involved  myself  in  debt  by  building  a 
large  house  in  the  Town  of  Smithfield.  I  went  to  these  men, 
they  gave  me  employment,  and  often  paid  me  in  advance.  I 
am  also  under  special  obligations  to  George  T.  Faull,  now  of 
Blairsville,  who  was  in  those  days  also  a  manager  at  these  works. 
Mr.  Oliphant  was  also  an  active  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  at  his  own  expense  he  erected  a  beautiful  frame 
church  at  Fairchance,  as  a  branch  of  the  church  known  as  the 


This  church  was  organized  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the 
county,  and  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
for  many  years  the  people  worshipped  in  a  large  shed  or  tent,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  old  Morgantown  road,  some  four  miles  from 
Uniontown.     In  process  of  time  a  hewed  log  church  was  erected 
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at  the  northeast  corner  of  tlie  site  now  occupied  by  the  fine 
brick  building  which  stands  on  the  same  spot  its  brick  prede- 
cessor did,  wliich  was  consumed  by  fire  some  two  or  three  years 
ago.  This  old  log  house  I  saw  at  least  once,  and  then  the  sur- 
roundings were  exceedingly  sad.  After  the  erection  of  the  new 
house  the  logs  of  the  old  one  were  sold,  and  were  about  to  be 
removed.  Several  men  were  at  work  on  the  old  building,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  taking  down  the  principal  rafters,  when  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  sprang  up,  causing  the  heavy  rafters  to  fall, 
almost  instantly  killing  Thomas  Hadden  ("Heddy")  and  Henry 
Dimond.  In  consequence  of  tliis  disaster  the  removal  was  post- 
poned, and  the  blood-stained  place  was  visited  by  multitudes. 
The  pastor  of  this  church  for  almost  and  perhaps  fully  fifty 
years  was  that  much  loved,  honored,  and  useful  man,  Rev.  A. 
G.  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  preaching  here  every  two  weeks  all  the 
year.  The  otlier  half  of  his  time  lie  served  George's  Creek 
Church,  some  account  of  which  I  gave  in  the  Banner  of  March 
12th,  1879.  On  the  evening  after  preacliing  at  the  Tent,  Mr. 
Faircliild  usually  preached  at  the  new  branch  church  at  Fair- 
chance. 

WILLIAM   NIXON. 

One  of  tlie  elders  of  tliis  church  fifty  years  ago,  William 
Nixon,  has  a  history  that  perhaps  deserves  separate  mention. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  owning  four  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
best  improved  farms  in  the  township,  exceedingly  benevolent 
and  liberal.  This  man  was  elected  Commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  at  its  spring  meeting 
in  1832.  The  distant  rumbling  of  diversity  of  opinion  on  some 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  already 
lieard.  Mr.  Nixon  was  a  great  admirer  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes, 
and  had  expressed  his  views  very  fully.  From  some  cause 
which  I  never  heard  explained,  Mr.  Nixon,  the  principal,  did 
not  go  to  the  Assembly ;  but  the  man  who  was  elected  alternate 
( Dr.  Hugh  Campbell,  I  believe,)  did  go.  At  any  rate  the  "  oflense 
came."  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  were  then  holding  a 
protracted  meeting  in  Waynesburg,  Greene  County,  Pa.  One  of 
their  prominent  converts  was  Mr.  Henry  Pennock,  who  was  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Beeson,  of  Uniontown.  This  lady  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Cluirch,  and  was  on  a  visit  to  AVaynes- 
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burg  at  the  time  of  this  meeting.  She  was  much  pleased  with 
what  she  saw  and  heard,  and  on  lier  departure  insisted  that 
these  "missionaries"  should  come  directly  to  their  house  in 
Uniontown.  About  the  last  of  June,  Kevs.  Morgan,  Bryan,  and 
Woods  arrived  at  the  sumptuous  and  hospitable  home  of  Mr. 
Beeson,  who  was  a  Presl^yterian,  and  had  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  ruling  elder,  but  had  declined  on  account  of  some  of 
the  "mysteries"  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  great  admirer  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes ;  and,  as  Mr.  Beeson  was 
the  leading  dry  goods  merchant  of  Uniontown,  he  made  semi- 
annual visits  to  Philadelphia  to  make  his  purchases,  always  re- 
maining over  Sabbath,  and  always  (as  he  told  me  himself)  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Barnes  morning  and  evening,  except  on  one  single 
occasion,  when  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  Dr.  Wadsworth.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Beeson  was  prepared  to  listen  very  atten- 
tively to  the  explanation  made  by  his  guests  of  the  beauties  of 
the  "middle  way."  In  a  few  days  the  meeting  at  General 
McCleland's,  which  was  broken  up  by  the  hail  storm,  came  off. 
(See  Banner  of  March  12,  1879.  The  reasons  are  there  hinted 
at  why  no  further  efforts  were  made  at  that  point.)  This  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  Mr.  Beeson  and  also  Mr.  Nixon,  who  both 
seem  to  have  thouglit  that  they  had  found  the  sine  qua  non,  the 
ne  plus  ultra;  and,  as  Mr.  Nixon  had  a  beautiful  grove  about 
one  half  mile  from  the  Tent  Meeting  House,  (the  same  land  being 
now  owned  by  my  much  esteemed  friend.  Col.  James  Rol^inson, ) 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  cam]}  meeting  there,  which  came  off 
in  August  or  September  following.  This  camp  meeting  I  at- 
tended just  one  day,  but  I  was  too  young  to  know  much  about 
what  was  said.  I  recollect  that  Morgan  and  Donald  both 
preached  that  day  to  vast  crowds  of  people.  This  meeting  was 
the  starting  point  for  a  Cumbei-land  Church  in  Uniontown.  Mr. 
Nixon  was  dissatisfied  that  the  church  was  not  built  nearer  the 
Tent,  although  he  remained  a  member  and  an  elder  in  the 
new  organization  for  many  years.  He  and  his  sons  were  the 
principal  owners  of  a  large  woolen  factory  at  Connellsville,  un- 
der the  name  of  Foster,  Nixon  &  Co.  Their  business  was  ex- 
ceedingly brisk  for  several  years,  but  the  panic  of  1842  was  too 
much  for  them ;  they  failed.  The  old  gentleman  had  a  small 
amount  left,  and,  in  company  with  his  sons,  went  to  Iowa,  where 
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they  secured  a  good  property,  and  where  they  flourished  a  few 
years.  The  old  gentleman  was  then  seized  with  a  desire  to  fol- 
low his  son  Isaac  to  California.  Although  the  remainder  of  the 
family  protested  against  it,  he  started,  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  passed  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  rounded  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific.  Here 
he  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever.  After  a  few  days'  illness  he 
died,  and  was  almost  immediately  consigned  to  a  watery  grave 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  was  no  doubt  a  good  man,  and  might 
have  ended  his  career  quite  differently  had  it  not  been  for  an 
ambitious  desire  to  aggrandize  his  family  by  becoming  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  an  exceedingly  sensitive  nature  that  led  him  to 
forsake  old  and  tried  friends  upon  slight  pi-ovocations,  and  rush 
into  new  and  strange  associations. 

HON.    SAMUEL    NIXON 

Was  a  brother  of  William  Nixon.  He  was  also  tlie  father  of 
my  "  one  wife,"  I  having  been  married  to  his  fifth  daughter. 
Miss  Sarah  Nixon,  in  1844.  Being  so  nearly  allied,  I  hope  I 
will  be  able  to  do  his  memory  justice.  He  began  the  world  on 
almost  nothing.  He  bought  a  small  property  on  which  were 
erected  a  small  mill  and  carding  machine.  Tiiis  mill  was 
situated  on  a  branch  of  George's  Creek,  immediately  above  old 
Col.  Olipliant's  furnace.  When  the  water  would  fail  in  dry 
weather,  it  was  in  Mr.  Nixon's  power,  having  a  high,  tight  dam, 
to  shut  oft'  the  water  during  the  night,  and  thus  stop  the  revolv- 
ing of  the  furnace  wheels,  which  it  was  very  important  should 
be  kept  in  constant  motion.  Col.  Oliphant  called  on  him  and 
requested,  as  a  neighborly  act,  that  he  would  let  sufficient  water 
run  to  keep  the  furnace  wheel  in  motion.  This  Mr.  Nixon  did 
for  months  in  succession.  Finally,  Mr.  Oliphant  called  on  him 
again,  saying,  "  I  see  no  obligation  that  you  are  under  to  love 
your  neighbor  better  than  yourself;  what  will  you  take  for  your 
property  ?  If  you  will  sell,  I  will  buy  it  and  control  the  running 
of  the  water  at  my  own  expense,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  you 
can  buy  a  much  better  and  larger  property,  and  if  you  need  as- 
sistance I  will  help  you  make  your  back  payments."  The  sale 
was  made  on  terms  agreeable  to  both  parties.  The  new  jiur- 
cliase  was  made.     Mr.  Oliphant  became  the  purchaser  of  all  the 
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grain,  hav,  and  meat  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  to  sell ;  and,  true  to 
the  contract,  Mr.  Oliphant  and  his  son  after  him  met  their  pay- 
ments so  promptly  that  it  enabled  Mr.  Nixon  not  only  to  pay  for 
the  one  farm,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  to  purchase 
anotlier  farm  adjoining  it.  Mr.  Nixon  was  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  peace  by  Governor  Wolf.  He  was  elected  tliree  times  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature ;  then  elected  a  colonel  of  militia ; 
then  associate  judge,  his  fellow  associate  being  Hon.  Charles 
Porter,  and  their  president  judge  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Baird.  Mr. 
Nixon  was  an  ardent  politician,  and  exceedingly  sensitive  on 
the  subject,  so  much  so  that  while  he  and  his  wife  had  set  the 
day  and  gone  to  church  for  the  express  purpose  of  uniting  as 
members,  some  political  declarations  in  tlie  sermon  on  Saturday 
caused  him  to  procrastinate,  and  he  never  united  with  the 
church.  This  he  regretted  on  his  death  bed,  and  while  he  in- 
dulged a  hope,  he  felt  that  he  was  justly  deprived  of  that  assur- 
ance he  might  have  liad  if  he  had  lived  more  in  the  discharge 
of  duty.     He  died  in  1859. 

A    PREDICTION    FULFILLED. 

During  the  years  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  this  community  was 
much  moved  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  Among  the  female 
agitators  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Custer,  who,  by  the  way,  was  some- 
thing of  a  poetess.  She  wrote  several  temperance  songs,  which 
were  distrilnited  in  the  neighborliood,  and  were  laughed  to  scorn 
by  those  who  loved  their  ''  liquor ;"  among  the  rest  by  a  man  who 
often  led  the  singing  in  cliurch,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
who  owned  and  ran  a  distillery.  A  report  of  this  derision  was 
carried  to  the  author  of  these  poems,  who  now  resolved  to  go  a 
step  further  and  become  a  prophetess.  She  good  humoredly  but 
plainly  wrote  out  her  predictions  and  sent  them  to  this  man,  by 
whom  they  were  treated  witli  as  much  scorn  as  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  poems.  Half  a  century  has  passed  away,  but  as  far 
as  I  recollect  tiie  predictions,  and  am  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  descendants,  I  believe  the  prophecy,  in  almost  all  its  parts, 
has  been  literally  fulfilled. 

ALEXANDER   DEARMON. 

"  Times  change,  men  often  change  with  them,  but  principles 
never."     This  saying  is  not  often  more  literally  verified  than  in 
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the  case  of  Mr.  Dearmon.  I  knew  him  when  I  was  a  boy,  when 
I  was  a  young  man,  and  now  that  I  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  I  still  know  him — tliesame  unchangeable  "  Aleck."  Living 
in  sight  of  the  Tent  Meeting  House,  he  had  served  this  church 
in  all  capacities — as  memlier,  elder,  clerk,  sexton,  entertainer  of 
ministers  and  members  at  communion,  and  general  burden  bearer. 
Although  two  wives  have  come  and  gone,  and  a  third  now  pre- 
sides at  his  board,  still  he  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that 
time  has  made  great  changes  on  him  physically.  His  voice, 
that  was  once  remarkable  for  its  powei-,  has  become  quiet  and 
feeble ;  his  once  healthy,  sunburned  countenance  has  become 
pale  and  white.  Thus,  as  a  shock  fully  ripe — already  an  octoge- 
narian— he  seems  to  await  the  call.  Dr.  Fairchild  had  no  better 
friend  than  Mr.  Dearmon,  yet  they  diti'ered  in  their  views  as  re- 
gards improvements.  The  preacher  wanted  every  house  to 
stand  square  with  the  road  ;  he  wanted  every  fence  and  every 
corn  row  perfectly  straight ;  while  the  elder  tliought  that  if  the 
soil  was  good  and  the  lumber  of  the  best  quality,  it  was  a  very 
small  matter  about  that  symmetry  upon  which  the  preacher  laid 
so  much  stress,  Mr.  Dearmon  was  one  day  engaged  in  making 
board  fence  right  by  the  side  of  the  highway.  The  posts  and 
boards  were  of  the  best  quality,  but  lie  had  not  been  careful 
to  keep  his  fence  straight,  letting  it  run  in  and  out  with  a  consid- 
erable zigzag.  At  this  stage  of  affairs  Dr.  Fairchild  came  riding 
along.  He  approached  his  friend  with  all  his  dignified  polite- 
ness, and  enquired,  with  the  utmost  apparent  earnestness, 
"  Where  is  the  real  advantage  of  making  a  worm  board  fence  ?  " 
Mr.  Dearmon,  in  relating  the  circumstance,  said,  "  Who  would 
have  tliought  that  our  excellent  and  kind  preacher  could  be  such 
a  dreadful  critic?" 

AN  ORIGINAL  CONUNDRUM. 

In  this  neighborhood  there  were  some  three  or  four  families 
that  formed  a  kind  of  select  aristocratic  visiting  circle.  Here 
was  abundance  of  wit,  wealth,  learning,  and  beauty ;  yet  among 
this  number  there  was  one  who  was  so  droll  and  odd  that  he  was 
sometimes  twitted  by  his  companions  as  "soft  twisted."  To  this 
he  would  good  naturedly  reply,  "No  fool,  no  fun."  One  evening 
this  company  had  met  in  the  spacious  parlor  of  an  old  gentleman 
whose  first  name  was  John.     Among    the   many   good  things 
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this  old  man  possessed,  was  a  brilliant  daughter  whose  name 
was  Eliza,  but  who  was  known  far  and  near  as~ "  Lize."  Among 
other  pastimes  of  the  evening,  it  was  proposed  that  each  should 
make  an  original  conundrum.  After  more  failures  than  suc- 
cesses, an  appeal  was  made  to  our  odd,  droll  friend,  who  was  a 
nephew  of  the  owner  of  tlie  house.  He  immediately  proposed 
this,  "  Why  is  Uncle  John  like  the  devil?"  When  all  parties 
gave  it  up  and  lie  was  appealed  to  for  the  solution,  he  immedi- 
ately replied,  "  Because  he  is  the  father  of  Lize,"  (lies.)  Some 
of  tlie  parties  are  still  living ;  hence  no  names. 

DR.   NATHANIEL   WEST. 

Wlien  this  gentleman  became  pastor  of  tlie  Church  of  McKees- 
port,  he  was  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Eedstone,  which 
soon  after  convened  at  the  Tent  Church.  Three  or  four  ser- 
mons had  been  preached  by  ministers  with  whom  the  j)eople 
were  familiar.  All  tliis  time  there  sat  West  witli  all  his  ponder- 
ous dignity,  (for  he  weighed  near  three  hundred  pounds.)  Many 
were  the  enquiries  that  were  made  about  him  as  to  who  he  was, 
etc.  The  pastor  received  more  than  one  hint  that  the  people 
would  like  to  hear  him.  Finally  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  West 
— or,  as  the  people  called  him,  tlie  "  Great  West" — would  preach 
to-morrow.  A  crowd  turned  out  to  bear  him  ;  liis  subject  was, 
"  Blessings  from  Gerizim,  Curses  from  Ebal."  Forty-five  minutes 
have  passed  since  he  began  his  sermon ;  no  sign  of  quitting. 
The  Moderator  draws  out  his  watcli  and  holds  it  before  him  as  a 
gentle  liint.  Fifteen  minutes  more  pass  by ;  no  sign  of  stopping. 
The  Moderator  slips  up  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  and  sits  down  be- 
hind the  speaker,  who  is  entirely  engrossed  in  his  subject,  while 
his  rural  auditors  are  giving  him  the  most  profound  attention. 
Fifteen  minutes  more  are  gone ;  patience  is  utterly  exhausted. 
The  Moderator  gently  pulls  tlie  skirt  of  the  speaker's  coat,  wlio 
at  once  exclaims  :  "  I  am  politely  informed,  by  a  pulling  at  my 
skirt,  that  my  time  is  out.  I  see  by  reference  to  my  watcli  that  I 
have  preached  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  All  tlie  apology  I  have 
to  make  is,  I  do  not  write  my  sermons,  and  consequently  I  do  not 
know  when  to  quit.  These  dear,  good  brethren  wlio  write  tlieir 
discourses  have  a  decided  advantage  over  me,  for  when  they  get 
to  the  last  line  of  the  last  page  they  know  they  are  done,  be- 
cause thev  have  no  more  to  say."     And  down  he  sat. 
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A  Journey  to  and  Recollections  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  in  1838  and  1839. 


BY  EEV.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  SIIIRLAND,  PA. 


On  the  lOtli  day  of  September,  1838,  my  old  aunt  tied  up  my 
clothes,  my  "  eartlily  all,"  in  a  large  cotton  handkerchief,  and  I 
started  on  foot  for  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  As  this  day  was  the 
Monday  after  a  communion  at  McClelandtown,  I  stopped  at  the 
old  brick  church,  and  listened  to  a  most  excellent  sermon  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Wilson,  D.  D.,  now  of  Streator,  Illinois.  At  the  close  of 
service  I  continued  my  journey  as  far  as  tlie  house  of  old  Judge 
Porter,  where  I  lodged.  The  following  morning  I  arrived  at 
Brownsville,  anxious  to  procure  a  boat  for  Pittsburgh,  but,  alas ! 
this  was  the  "  dry  summer."  Slack  water,  dams,  and  locks  had 
not  yet  been  completed ;  consequently  no  boats  were  riuining. 
There  was  but  one  remedy — walk  on  ;  tliis  I  did.  At  Pittsburgh 
I  crossed  tlie  old  wooden  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Coal  Hill,  which 
was  then  covered  with  a  lieavy  growth  of  large  trees,  and  wended 
my  way  up  Smithfield  Street  among  the  old  brick,  frame,  and  log 
houses  that  then  lined  each  side  of  the  street,  none  of  them,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  being  over  two  stories  high.  I  took  dinner 
with  an  old  Irishman  whose  name  was  Matthew  Patrick,  some- 
where on  what  is  now  Fifth  Avenue. 

I  then  crossed  over  the  wooden  bridge  into  "Allegheny  Town," 
which  was  very  small  in  those  days.  The  road  to  Beaver  was 
pointed  out  to  me  at  the  upper  end  of  Federal  Street,  not  far 
from  where  tlie  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  now  crosses.  There  was 
no  town  between  this  point  and  Manchester,  but  a  few  private 
residences,  among  which  was  that  of  Rev.  Allan  D.  Campbell, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  me  on  my  left;  while  the  penitentiary, 
which  was  then  new,  stood  all  alone  in  its  glory  on  my  right. 
As  I  passed  over  the  old  St.  Clair  Street  bridge  I  witnessed  the 
dispersion  of  a  large  political  convention  that  had  just  completed 
its  work  by  nominating  David  R.  Porter  as  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
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ernor  of  Pennsylvania.  Tliey  were  about  cleaning  up  the  frag- 
ments of  a  large  ox  which  liad  been  roasted  whole  in  the  gravel 
on  the  bar  opposite  tlie  Point,  the  rivers  being  unusually  low. 
As  there  were  no  boats  running  on  the  Upper  Ohio,  I  still  walked 
on,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  foot  of  "  The  Narrows,"  in  an 
old  stone  house  kept  by  Mrs.  Backhouse,  about  nine  miles  from 
Pittsburgh.  Next  morning  I  took  breakfast  at  a  log  tavern  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  tiie  present  Town  of  Sewiekley,  where  I  heard 
two  men  talking  about  the  high  prices  of  land.  One  of  them 
exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  "I  do  not  believe  a 
man  could  buy  an  acre  of  land  in  this  neighborhood  for  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  ! "  Truly  prices  liave  changed  in  this  locality 
in  forty-three  years. 

I  next  stopped  in  the  Town  of  Economy,  which,  though  new 
then,  yet  was  finished.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  additional 
dwellings  being  erected,  as  Mr.  Rapp's  peculiar  system  was  not 
calculated  to  "multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  I  passed 
over  the  spot  where  Rochester  now  stands,  which  had  no  exist- 
ence then,  a  few  houses  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  being  called  East 
Bridgewater.  I  left  the  Ijank  of  Beaver  River  at  the  mouth  of 
Brady's  Run,  and  while  walking  slowly  up  the  road,  near  the  top 
of  the  hill  I  was  hailed  by  an  old  man  who  invited  me  to  take  a 
drink  out  of  a  spring  on  my  right  hand,  which  he  said  was  "  the 
best  water  Ijetween  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown."  After  I  had 
complied  with  his  request  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  Avas 
"  the  last  man  of  Captain  Sam  Brady's  scouts."  He  even  pointed 
out  a  hickory  tree  to  which  he  said  he  himself  had  been  tied 
with  hickory  bark  by  the  Indians,  seventy  years  before.  From 
this  dangerous  situation  he  said  he  had  been  released  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Brady  himself. 

I  next  arrived  at  Darlington  (Greersburg)  as  it  was  the 
called.  This  town  had  a  kind  of  antediluvian  appearance  in 
those  days,  from  which  it  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  free  use 
of  paint  and  pine  lumber.  As  the  sun  was  not  quite  down,  I 
walked  on  one  mile  further,  and  lodged  with  Joseph  Douthit, 
who  was  a  young  man  then,  and  I  believe  lives  at  the  same  place 
still.  Took  breakfast  next  morning  at  Adair's  tavern,  in  Enon 
Valley.  Called  on  Rev.  James  Wright  near  Mount  Jackson. 
This   old  gentleman  was  one  of  the   first   anti-slaverv  men  in 
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"Western  Pennsylvania,  and,  as  I  remained  some  twenty-two  hours 
at  his  house,  we  had  several  discussions — he  advocating  imme- 
diate abolition  ;  1  insisting  on  gradual  emancipation  and  ultimate 
colonization.  I  mucli  regretted  that  the  old  gentleman  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  see  his  pet  theory  realized.  I  have  only 
seen  my  own  wishes  partly  gratified.  I  would  rejoice  to  see 
every  colored  man  safely  colonized  in  the  land  of  his  ancestors. 

Finally  I  arrived  in  Youngstown,  and  took  lodging  with 
Charles  Barr.  A  few  evenings  after  my  arrival  he  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  to  a  prayer  meeting  at  Deacon  Laughridge's, 
where  we  found  the  room  full.  We  heard  nothing  unusual  until 
a  small  man  arose  to  make  an  address.  He  waked  me  up  from 
my  reverie  by  exclaiming  :  "  I  thank  God  for  the  new  light  he 
lias  lately  imparted  to  me.  I  used  to  think  a  man  had  to  be 
a  pretty  bad  sinner  in  order  to  be  a  good  saint.  I  used  to  ask 
God  every  evening  to  forgive  the  sins  of  the  past  day.  I  do  not 
do  this  now,  as  I  feel  I  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven.  I  am  as 
perfect  as  Adam  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  he  fell."  I 
expected  to  hear  the  man  called  to  account  for  teaching  heresy. 
No  such  account  was  demanded.  On  tlie  contrary,  all  tlie  talk- 
ing that  was  done  ran  in  the  same  direction.  When  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  I  heard  the  same  thing  from  the  pulpit  l>y  a 
man  wlio  supplied  for  that  day,  it  was  not  a  hard  matter  for  me 
to  decide  where  they  got  their  light. 

The  Crosscut  Canal  was  just  about  ready  for  use  at  this  time, 
and  a  number  of  contractors  were  finishing  up  their  jobs.  A  few 
days  after  my  arrival  I  made  a  visit  to  Poland,  where  the  only 
brother  I  ever  had  lived  at  that  time  with  a  Mr.  Botsford. 
This  brother  was  afterwards  married  to  a  Miss  Marietta  Rice, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Poland.  On  our  return,  my  atten- 
tion was  invited  to  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  turnips,  raised  in  the 
river  bottom,  just  below  where  tlie  old  bridge  crossed  the  canal 
and  river,  on  land  of  old  Isaac  Powers.  An  account  of  tliis  crop 
I  afterwards  read  in  the  Warren  paper.  The  reason  for  giving 
it  such  publicity  was  that  this  year  (1838)  almost  everything 
else  was  a  failure  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought.  My  ac- 
quaintance was  not  very  extensive  in  Youngstown,  yet  I  had 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  Caleb  Wick,  Henry  Wick,  Dr. 
Manning,  old  Judge  Eaven,  Henrv  Heaslv,  Wick  and  Crawford, 
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Alvali  Upliam,  and  otliers.  There  was  but  one  street  of  any 
consequence  wliere  now  the  city  stands.  This  street  started  at 
Judge  Rayen's,  who  kept  the  post  office  at  the  upper  end  of  town, 
and  ended  at  old  Deacon  Laughridge's  chair  shop.  This  main 
street  was  crossed  by  another  short  street  at  riglit  angles  near 
Reno's  tavern.  There  were  three  churclies  at  that  day  in  the 
bounds  of  the  present  city,  viz.,  Presbyterian,  (New  School,) 
Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Metliodist  Protestant.  One  of  these 
churches  had  a  steeple,  but  no  sound  of  church-going  bell  had 
ever  then  broken  the  silence  of  the  Sabbath  morning.  At  the 
Metliodist  Protestant  Churcii  I  listened  to  tlie  first  sermon  I  ever 
lieard  preached  by  a  woman.  This  lady  was  tlie  wife  of  Rev. 
William  Reeves,  recently  from  England.  At  the  close  of  service, 
a  paper  Imlloon,  some  eighteen  feet  high,  was  inflated  at  the 
church  door,  and  went  sailing  away  over  into  Pennsylvania, 
causing  at  least  one  Dutcli  farmer  to  exclaim,  "  Surely  the  day 
of  judgment  is  coming  in  the  night !" 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  made  a  visit  to  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation here  at  this  time,  preaching  a  number  of  sermons  brim- 
ful of  piety,  fragrant  with  Scrijitural  quotations,  overflowing 
with  zeal,  and  yet  abundantly  spiced  with  some  of  the  numerous 
"isms"  that  then  grew  so  rankly  in  the  vicinity  from  which  he 
hailed,  and  yet  he  always  seemed  to  be  moved  by  the  Spirit  to 
preach.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  opposite  of  two  gentlemen 
who  followed  him,  whose  names  were  Foot  and  Meed.  I  went 
to  hear  them  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival.  Found  one  of  them 
sitting  in  a  pew,  the  other  sitting  on  a  chair  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
rubbing  his  thoughtful  brow  either  to  get  some  ideas  in  or  out, 
we  could  not  tell  which.  After  the  monotonous  motion  had 
been  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  his  partner  arose 
and  said  :  "  We  must  excuse  the  brother.  He  came  here  with 
the  expectation  of  preaching,  but  the  Lord  has  not  sent  any  mes- 
sage, and  the  Spirit  has  not  moved  him  to  speak."  And  in  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  tilings,  we  were  dismissed.  This  an- 
nouncement made  those  of  us  who  were  not  of  Quaker  anteced- 
ents to  say,  "  Bah  ! " 

Politics  were  running  at  full  tide  in  Ohio  that  fall.  A  po- 
litical debate  came  off"  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which 
I  listened,  and  tliere  saw  a  number  of  men   who  either  were 
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then  or  afterwards  became  famous  or  infamous,  according  to 
the  various  prejudices  or  predilections  of  the  reader.  Among 
the  number  were  Josepli  Vance  and  Wilson  vShannon,  rival  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  state.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Elisha  Wiiittlesy,  David  Todd,  and  Tom  Corwin. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  leading  argument  with  each  of  the  orators, 
that  if  his  opponents  succeeded,  the  Buckeye  State  would  share 
the  fate  of  Sodom.  Almost  forty-three  years  have  passed,  and 
the  brimstone  has  not  vet  fallen. 


The  Old  Dutch  Settlement  of  Fayette  County. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  SHIRLAND,  PA. 


[Written  for  the  Republican  Standard.] 

Since  your  issue  of  February  12th,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Kev.  Joel  Stoneroad  that  answers  in  part  at  least  the 
questions  proposed  by  me  in  your  paper.  Rev.  Stoneroad  says  : 
"I  went  yesterday  (February  10th,  1880,)  to  see  A.  C.  Sherrard, 
Esq.,  who  is  ninety-four  years  old,  and  some  seventy  years  an 
elder  in  Laurel  Hill  Church.  His  testimony  proves  that  John 
McCleland  was  father  to  Gen.  Alexander  McCleland.  He  re- 
sided in  Franklin  Township,  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania ;  was 
born  in  1734,  and  died  in  February,  1819.  Esquire  Sherrard  at- 
tended his  dying  bed,  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  and  acted  as  clerk 
at  his  funeral.  John  McCleland  died  in  communion  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Laurel  Hill,  though  at  first  he  went  with 
the  old  Psalmody  party.  Esquire  Sherrard  thinks  it  quite  prob- 
able that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1776  to  frame 
a  state  constitution,  as  he  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities."  His  body 
lies  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  which  I  described  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Banner  of  March  r2th,  1879. 
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DUNKERS. 

In  1831  my  uncle  removed  to  a  small  farm  about  four  miles 
northwest  of  McCleland's,  right  among  "the  Dutch."  These 
people  were  exceedingly  clever,  a  large  proportion  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  denominations  of  Dunkers,  Mennonites,  and  Luth- 
erans. Of  the  singular  people  known  as  Dunkers,  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  following  heads  of  families:  James  Kelso, 
Absalom  Fouch,  Ephraim  Walters,  Samuel  Aughey,  and  David 
Longanecker.  The  first  two  were  preachers,  men  of  no  classical 
education,  unable  to  parse  a  single  sentence  of  English,  yet  pos- 
sessed of  good  mother  wit.  They  were  often  able  to  jjresent  a 
good  bundle  of  talk,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  ser- 
mon. These  people  differed  in  many  particulars  from  the  Dun- 
kers mentioned  in  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary,  being  much 
more  orthodox,  yet  equally  singular.  Once  a  year  they  observed 
the  Passover  feast,  at  which  a  lamb  was  roasted  in  the  evening, 
and  eaten  by  the  membership.  The  entire  audience  was  then 
feasted  to  the  full  with  soups  and  i-oasts,  but  not  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  Paschal  laml).  Something  like  thirty  years  ago 
these  people  called  a  man  to  be  their  preacher  whose  name  was 
Quinter,  a  man  of  education  and  refinement.  The  congregation 
being  opposed  to  paying  a  salary,  they  invested  about  |6,000  in  a 
splendid  farm,  upon  which  they  placed  splendid  stock  and  farm- 
ing utensils,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  their  minister,  allow- 
ing him  to  receive  all  the  income  in  lieu  of  the  usual  "anti- 
christian  practice  of  paying  a  salary." 

A  great  portion  of  the  preaching  of  these  men  (Kelso  and 
Fouch)  was  the  presentation  of  such  precepts  as  these:  Be  a 
good  neighbor  ;  be  kind  to  your  beasts ;  don't  take  any  interest 
for  any  money  you  may  lend  ;  take  no  notes  or  evidences  of 
debt  from  your  brethren  ;  never  go  to  law ;  wear  a  straight-col- 
lared, shad-bellied  coat,  with  no  buttons  on  behind ;  wear  your 
hair  and  beard  as  long  as  you  possibly  can. 

MENNONITES. 

This  denomination  was  quite  numerous  in  the  edge  of  George's, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  German  Township,  fifty  years  ago. 
They  differed  in  many  respects  from  their  Dunker  neighbors,  but 
in  many  others  were  similar.     Their  non-resistance  policy  was 
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much  the  same.  Tliey  did  not  allow  their  members  to  vote, 
muster,  fight,  or  hold  office.  They  refused  to  be  put  on  oath 
Ijefore  a  magistrate  or  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  men  wore  coats 
witli  no  buttons  on  behind,  while  the  women  wore  the  skirts  of 
their  dresses  exceedingly  narrow,  and  as  soon  as  married  they 
were  required  to  wear  a  small  muslin  cap  without  lace  or  trim- 
ming. But  while  these  people  were  thus  tenacious  about  the 
"mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  they  neglected  some  of  the  "  weiglitier 
matters  of  the  law,"  particularly  the  Sabbath,  which  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  spent  in  visiting  each  other,  and  occasionally  going 
to  meeting.  Of  this  denomination  I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Nicholas  Johnson,  usually  called  "  Yonce,"  and  old  "  Red  " 
Joseph  Bixler.  Tliese  men  usually  did  the  preaching  at  a  frame 
church  near  Yonce's  saw  mill  on  Catt's  Kun,  about  two  miles 
from  Masontown.  These  old  preachers  were  a  kind  of  jjatriarchs. 
Of  the  sons  of  the  first  named  I  knew  David,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and 
John  Yonce.  Of  the  sons  of  Bixler  I  knew  Michael,  Joseph, 
Jacob,  Anthony,  and  Heniy.  Of  tlie  sons  of  old  Jacob  Bixler 
I  knew  Peter,  John,  Jacob,  and  Nicholas.  Several  of  tiiese 
young  men  were  married  to  wives  whose  maiden  names  were 
Silfuse,  of  near  Waynesburg. 

LUTHERANS. 

In  this  same  neighborhood  there  was  also  quite  a  large  Luth- 
eran church,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  article  in  the  Banner  of 
March  12th,  1879.  This  building  was  usually  called  tlie  Dutch 
Meeting  House.     At  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  this  neighborhood 

the  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev. Brown,  who  also  devoted 

a  part  of  his  time  to  a  little  church  at  old  Squire  Varner's,  near 
White  Hall,  Allegheny  Coimty,  Pennsylvania.  This  man  was 
greatly  beloved,  not  only  by  the  membership,  but  by  the  entire 
community.  He  usually  preaclied  in  the  morning  in  German, 
for  the  old  people,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  English,  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Somewhere  about  1837  he  died.  The  church 
council  of  this  congregation  at  this  time  consisted  of  Henry  Core, 
Sr.,  "William  Emery,  Michael  Crow,  and  Michael  Rider.  After 
the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  the  church  was  supi^lied  for  some 
time  by  Revs.  Abraham  Welles  and  Solomon  Welles,  from 
Washington  County.      About  1843  or  1844  this  church  called 
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Rev.  J.  K.  Melhorn.  I  listened  to  his  first  sermon  after  his  in- 
stallation, in  which  he  set  forth  the  course  he  expected  to  pursue, 
declaring  himself  an  Evangelical  Lutheran,  and  notifying  his 
hearers  that  the  doctrines  he  expected  to  preach  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Catechisms  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  This  man  was  exceedingly  zealous,  urg- 
ing the  old  fossils  to  wake  up.  One  day,  at  the  close  of  a  very 
earnest  sermon,  he  leaned  over  the  pulpit  and  exclaimed,  "Will 
Father  Crow  please  lead  us  in  prayer  ? "  The  old  man,  taken 
by  surprise,  looked  up  and  answered,  "  No,  sir !  I  pay  you 
for  doing  that  for  me."  During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Melhorn  a 
Sabbath  school  and  prayer  meeting  were  established,  making 
the  congregation  much  more  modern  in  its  customs  than  formerly. 
About  1854  Eev.  Melhorn  and  Rev.  Quinter,  of  the  Dunkers' 
Church,  became  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, and  also  on  infant  baptism.  This  discussion  I  listened  to, 
and  thought  Melhorn  gained  the  victory. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  this  Dutch  settlement  were  many  persons  having  no  direct 
connection  with  any  of  these  denominations,  who  might  be  termed 
"hangers  on,"  "leaners  towards,"  etc.  Perhaps  they  had  once 
been  members  and  had  either  been  suspended  or  had  voluntarily 
withdrawn.  They  might  have  been  raised  as  children  of  mem- 
bers of  some  of  these  churches,  but  had  never  formed  any  con- 
nection with  the  church  themselves,  and  Avere  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  living  "  careless  and  secure."  Or  perhaps  some 
of  those  were  members  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak;  yet  the 
light  of  their  profession  was  so  feeble  that  they  were  not  gener- 
ally recognized  as  professors  of  religion. 

Daniel  Auvil  and  Susan  his  wife  came  in  possession  of  a 
rather  poor  farm  by  keeping  Matthias  Halffield.  But  from  poor 
land  and  poor  management  piece  by  piece  it  all  went,  and  they 
removed  to  Virginia.  I  saw  this  old  woman  bring  out  the  even- 
ing piece  into  the  harvest  field,  and  while  the  men  were  eating 
she  took  up  a  sickle  and  cut  a  few  sheaves  of  wheat.  This  led 
to  a  banter  to  reap  a  swath  through.  She  threw  off  her  short 
gown,  took  her  choice  of  sickles,  and  at  tlie  word  "Go I"  started  in 
the  lead.     Although  followed  by  nine  men,  all  good  reapers,  she 
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beat  them  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  gaining  about  two 
rods  in  forty. 

Of  tliis  class  of  persons  were  Jacob  Bowers  and  Lydia  his 
wife.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker  by  trade.  His 
fatlier,  old  Joseph  Bowers,  was  a  deacon  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Old  Nicholas  Poundstone  and  his  wife  were  hard  working  peo- 
ple, but  they  had  tlie  misfortune  of  owning  a  poor  farm.  I  must 
have  known  this  old  couple  for  near  twenty  years,  and,  although 
they  "  rose  up  early  and  sat  up  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  care- 
fulness," yet  the  poverty  of  their  land  was  so  extreme  that  at 
the  end  of  this  time  I  am  well  satisfied  they  were  not'one  liun- 
dred  dollars  better  off  than  they  were  at  its  commencement. 

But  O,  what  recollections  T  have  of  happy,  jolly,  rollicking 
times  in  this  neighborhood  from  1831  to  1838,  at  the  corn 
huskings  and  apple  butter  boilings !  In  those  days  the  farmers 
did  not  cut  up  their  corn  as  they  do  now,  but  pulled  it  off  the 
stalks,  which  they  left  standing  in  the  fields.  The  ears  in  the 
husk  were  hauled  and  thrown  in  a  long  ridge  about  four  feet 
high  and  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  long.  The  whole 
neighborhood  was  then  invited  in  on  a  moonlight  night.  Two 
young  men  or  boys  were  nominated  as  "  captains,"  who  generally 
selected  two  and  sometimes  three  old  men  to  divide  the  "  heap," 
wliich  was  done  by  carefully  stepping  each  end,  enquiring  which 
end  was  luiuled  first,  etc.  They  then  laid  a  large  rail  across  the 
pile  and  declared  it  "  ready."  The  captains  then  began  their 
choice  of  hands,  after  having  first  tossed  up  a  board  or  stone 
which  had  a  wet  and  a  dry  side  to  it.  The  captain  who  got 
"  twice  wet "  was  to  have  first  choice  of  the  hands,  while  the 
other  got  choice  of  the  ends  of  the  heap.  As  fast  as  the  hands 
were  alternately  chosen  by  the  two  leaders,  they  set  in  to  husk 
with  all  their  might,  each  making  about  as  much  noise  as  possi- 
ble. When  the  company  on  one  end  found  themselves  sure  of 
victory,  they  picked  up  their  captain  on  their  shoulders,  and 
commenced  the  most  frightful  scream.  This  was  called  "  hoist- 
ing" the  captain.  While  this  was  going  on  the  old  men  were 
husking  up  the  nubbins.  It  often  happened,  however,  that  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  In  this  case  both  captains  were 
hoisted.  Often  they  were  thrown  against  each  other  by  men 
under  the  influence  of  whisky.  A  ground  scuffle  and  sometimes 
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a  fight  was  the  resuh.  After  the  husks  were  thrown  into  pens, 
all  hands  proceeded  to  the  house,  wliere  supper  was  smoking  on 
the  table.  This  supper  consisted  principally  of  chicken  pot  pie, 
washed  down  with  an  occasional  tin  of  sweet  cider.  This  course 
was  followed  by  several  pieces  of  pumpkin  pie.  I  have  often 
gone  to  six  of  these  huskings  in  a  week. 

Then  came  the  apple  butter  boilings.  About  an  equal  number 
of  each  sex  were  invited.  The  first  part  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  paring  and  cutting  apples  into  quarters,  or,  as  the  Dutch 
people  called  them,  "  suits."  Wliile  this  was  going  on,  the  good 
wife,  01-,  as  they  called  her,  "  Frau,"  was  busily  engaged  in  boil- 
ing down  the  cider,  which  was  then  emptied  out  into  a  tub,  and 
the  process  of  stewing  the  apples  commenced.  As  each  kettle- 
ful  became  soft  it  was  thrown  into  a  churn,  and  when  the  apples 
were  beaten  into  a  jelly  they  were  dipped  out  and  run  through 
a  colander.  It  was  now  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Our 
supper  was  now  ready,  and  was  eaten  while  the  cider  was  coming 
to  the  boil.  Then  for  the  stirring,  which  usually  took  from  three 
to  four  hours,  so  that  we  were  considered  home  in  good  time  if 
we  were  not  later  than  three,  A.  M.  During  these  huskings  and 
boilings  the  talk  went  on  partly  in  German  and  partly  in  Eng- 
lish. I  have  forgotten  most  of  those  "Pennsylvania  Dutch" 
phrases,  but  remember  enough  of  them  to  see  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  pure  German  of  to-day.  If  I  were 
asked  my  advice  which  would  be  of  most  use  to  a  professional 
man,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  or  German,  I  would  say,  if  you  are 
aiming  at  any  other  profession  than  the  ministry,  study  German. 

OLD   FACTORY   SCHOOL   HOUSE. 

This  old  building  stood  on  one  corner  of  John  Robinson's 
farm.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  gun  factory  was  in 
operation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  at  the  time  of  tlie  erection  of 
the  school  house  in  1812.  Col.  James  Robinson  was  teacher  the 
winter  of  1832.  During  this  last  summer  (1880)  I  met  one  of  the 
scholars  that  went  to  that  school  that  winter.  Her  name  then 
was  Rhoda  Sturgis ;  her  name  now  is  Mrs.  Ackley,  wife  of 
Joshua  Ackley,  of  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the 
highest  times  I  ever  remember  was  an  effort  to  "  bar  out  the 
master  "  at  this  old  school  house.    About  two  days  before  Christ- 
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mas,  an  article  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  larger  scholars  and 
presented  to  the  teacher,  demanding  a  treat  of  cakes,  pies,  apples, 
and  whisky.  This  the  teacher  xieclined  signing,  and,  for  fear  he 
should  find  the  door  barred,  he  remained  all  night  in  the  house ; 
but  when  four  o'clock  of  December  24th  had  arrived,  as  the 
teacher  seemed  determined  to  "  hold  the  fort "  by  keeping  con- 
tinued possession,  two  large  young  men  laid  hold  on  him  and 
tried  to  forcibly  eject  him.  But  being  a  stout  man,  and  believ- 
ing himself  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  he  manfully  resisted,  tore 
loose  from  his  captors,  appealed  to  slates,  books,  and  the  wooden 
poker  as  his  weapons  of  defense ;  but  finally,  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  entire  "posse  comitalus,"  he  was  forcibly  ejected.  Like  a 
true  soldier,  he  determined  not  to  retreat,  but  immediately  built 
his  camp  fire  and  began  the  siege,  hoping  to  starve  his  enemies 
■out.  But  alas !  he  was  alone,  and  his  opponents  were  numerous. 
While  he  cnuld  prevent  egress  through  the  door,  he  could  not  cut 
•off  the  supplies  from  the  rear,  where  a  long  horizontal  window 
■could  be  slid  to  one  side.  Through  this  opening  the  foraging 
parties  were  sent  out  and  supplies  received.  When  the  small 
children  returned  in  the  morning,  a  posse  of  large  boys  was  sent 
•out  to  keep  the  teacher  at  bay,  while  the  little  fellows,  one  by 
■one,  were  lifted  in,  warmed,  and  fed  on  the  best  the  besieged 
could  furnish,  and  then  sent  home.  When  Saturday  came,  a 
truce  was  entered  into,  all  parties  agreeing  to  be  in  their  proper 
places  on  Monday  morning. 


Card  from  Rev.  J.  K.  Melhorn. 


Editors  Republican  Standard: — On  my  return  home  after  an 
absence  of  several  days  on  professional  duties,  my  attention  was 
called  to  an  article  in  your  excellent  paper  of  this  week,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  history  of  persons  and  transactions  in  "  the  Old 
Dutch  Settlement  of  Fayette  County,"  by  Rev.  William  Hanna. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  be  very 
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careful  in  stating  nothing  but  facts.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
writer  of  that  history  was  not  as  careful  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 
Duty  calls  me  to  make  a  few  corrections.  Under  the  head  of 
Lutherans,  speaking  of  Jacob's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
he  says:  "About  1843  or  1844  this  church  called  Rev.  J.  K. 
Melhorn.  I  listened  to  his  first  sermon  after  his  installation,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  course  he  expected  to  pursue,"  etc.  The 
facts  of  this  item  are :  I  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  this 
congregation,  and  entered  ujDon  the  pastoral  duties  in  June,  1852. 
I  preached  thirteen  years  in  that  congregation,  and  never  was 
"  installed."  A  mistake  of  eight  or  nine  years  may  seem  to  be  a 
small  matter ;  but  there  is  one  other  item,  whicli  I  owe  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  to  correct.  Your  historian  writes  as  if  he 
had  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  occurrence  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  that  is  what  surprises  me  not  a  little.  Writing  of  your  cor- 
respondent, he  says  :  "  One  day,  at  the  close  of  a  very  earnest 
sermon,  he  leaned  over  the  pulpit  and  exclaimed,  '  Will  Father 
Crow  please  lead  us  in  prayer  ? '  The  old  man,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, looked  up  and  answered,  '  No,  sir  !  I  pay  you  for  doing 
that  for  me.' "  What  the  reverend  historian  could  have  meant 
in  penning  sucli  a  glaring  misrepresentation — made  out  of  the 
whole  cloth — I  can  not  conceive.  Did  he  want  to  add  a  little 
spice  to  his  communication,  to  excite  a  little  levity  in  his  readers 
at  the  expense  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  or  over  the  ashes  of  one 
who  Avas  already  in  his  grave  about  sixteen  years  ?  Charity 
would  suggest  that  he  had  imagined  the  thing  until  it  liad  become 
a  reality  in  his  mind.  Michael  CroAV,  Sr.,  of  sacred  memory,  was 
a  man  of  too  good  sense  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  puerility. 

Most  respectfully,  etc., 

J.  K.  Melhorn. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  28,  1S80. 
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Rev.  William  Hanna's  Reply. 


Editors  Republican  Standard: — I  wish  to  notice  the  card  of 
Eev.  J.  K.  Melhorn,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  He 
uses  the  word  "  charity,"  but  lie  should  remember  that  charity 
"thinketh  no  evil,"  (I.  Cor.  xiii.  5) ;  yet  he,  in  the  abundance  of 
his  charity,  seems  to  think  that  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  evil  in  what  I  have  written  about  him  and  his  former  charge. 

1st.  As  regards  the  date  of  his  settlement  there,  I  used  the 
word  "about."  This  word  is  a  preposition,  permitting  a  great 
amount  of  latitude ;  hence  Webster  says  of  it,  "  Much  used  in 
inexact  or  approximate  statements."  "Charity"  would  surely 
allow  it  to  cover  at  least  one  decade  of  years. 

2d.  The  advantage  he  takes  of  my  use  of  the  word  "  installa- 
tion." Different  denominations  place  men  in  charge  of  their 
congregations  by  different  forms,  to  which  they  give  different 
names,  such  as  "stationed,"  "settled,"  "placed,"  etc.;  but,  inas- 
much as  "  installation "  is  not  the  term  used  by  the  Lutheran 
Church,  he  would  have  your  readers  believe  that  I  Avas  guilty  of 
a  falsehood,  while  the  thing  was  virtually  done  under  a  different 
name.  He  glories  in  the  name  of  "  pastor,"  and  how  could  he 
become  pastor  witliout  inauguration  ? 

3d.  The  effort  Mr.  Melhorn  makes  to  convince  your  readers 
that  I  was  a  constant  hearer  of  his,  and  consequently  "  an  eye- 
witness" of  all  that  transpired  there.  This  is  very  incorrect. 
I  never  went  to  hear  him  but  once  when  he  proposed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  "peace  and  good  will  to  all  men."  His  harsh, 
dogmatical  manner  satisfied  me  that  he  was  not  familiar  with 
that  kind  of  a  Gospel.  But  I  did  go  several  times  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  Avould  set  forth  some  abstract  doctrine  of  theol- 
ogy that  was  not  believed  by  at  least  part  of  his  hearers,  for  I  con- 
sidered him  "good  on  a  tight."  In  the  controversy  with  Eev. 
Quinter,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  sketch,  my  prejudices, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  were  on  Mr.  Melhorn's  side.  I  considered 
his  arguments  logical  and  conclusive,  all  but  one,  and  that  was 
his  efibrt  to  prove  that  infants  could  exercise  faith  in  Christ.    He 
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referred  to  Luke  i.  41,  declaring  that  the  unborn  infant,  John  the 
Baptist,  tliree  months  before  his  birth,  exercised  faith  when 
brought  into  the  presence  of  his  Redeemer,  who  had  been  con- 
ceived but  a  few  days  before.  Pedobaptist  as  I  was,  such  argu- 
ments as  this  made  me  hang  my  head.  I  considered  it  a  weaken- 
ing of  our  cause.     I  think  I  never  listened  to  liim  afterwards. 

4th.  I  am  charged  with  making  a  "glaring  misrepresenta- 
tion." Serious,  ain't  it  ?  A  barefaced  lie  !  Well,  that's  enough 
to  make  a  man  stop  and  think  and  say  "  Selah."  I  am  glad  I  was 
not  there  that  day,  consequently  was  neither  an  eye  nor  an  ear- 
witness.  But  O,  how  often  have  I  heard  this  assertion  repeated 
by  members  of  the  community  at  large,  until  it  became  a  kind  of 
by-word !  And  if  my  penning  this  matter  has  disturbed  the 
sleeping  ashes  of  good  old  Father  Crow,  how  sorry  I  am !  Yet 
there  may  be  a  Avrong  connection  liere.  I  may  have  inadvertently 
connected  the  incident  with  the  wrong  man,  and  possibly  I  have 
given  Mr.  Melhorn  credit  for  an  act  (noble  in  its  nature)  which 
should  have  been  attributed  to  his  kind,  pious,  noble  predecessor, 
Rev.  Brown.  "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  But  as  to  the 
incident  itself,  Melhorn  says  it  was  "  made  out  of  whole  cloth ; " 
and  so  it  was — the  say-w  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  luhole  com- 
munity, and  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  its  truth  than  that  he  used 
the  argument  about  the  infant  John  the  Baptist. 

William  Hanna. 


Once  More  to  the  Front. 


Editors  Republican  Standard : — I  beg  permission  to  correct  a 
few  inaccuracies  in  Rev.  William  Hanna's  reply  to  my  card.  I 
shall  not  reply  nor  stoop  to  puerilities.  In  writing  history  it  is 
important  to  have  the  truth  correctly  stated.  I  will  try  and  get 
a  little  nearer  than  a  "  decade  of  years  "  to  it. 

1st.  "  Installation "  is  the  correct  term  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  when  the  minister  is  "  installed."     But  when  he  will  not 
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submit  to  an  installation,  (as  in  my  case,  for  reasons  given,)  and 
his  continuance  as  pastor  is  dependent  on  an  annual  election, 
then  it  is  not  the  word.  I  confess  that  I  never  read  of  a  minister 
being  "inaugurated"  into  a  congregation.  I  have  read  of  presi- 
dents, kings,  and  emperors  being  inaugurated. 

2d.  Your  historian  says,  "  Tlie  effort  Mr.  Melhorn  makes  to 
convince  your  readers  that  I  was  a  constant  hearer  of  his,  and 
consequently  an  '  eye-witness '  of  all  that  transpired,"  etc.  Allow 
me  to  say  that  no  such  effort  is  found  in  my  card.  I  did  say 
that  he  wrote  of  the  transaction  as  though  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness. What  surprised  me  not  a  little,  he  seems  determined 
to  put  the  paternity  of  the  ludicrous  declaration  referred  to  in 
my  card  on  Father  Crow.  For  the  sake  of  his  (Crow's)  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  and  other  friends,  I  deny 
it,  and  challenge  the  proof.  The  reason  why  I  am  so  positive,  I 
heard  Father  Crow  about  twenty-five  years  ago  refer  to  the  same 
declaration  as  having  been  made  by  quite  a  different  person,  to 
another  minister  of  a  different  denomination,  and  then  laughed 
heartily  about  it.  He  did  not  speak  of  it  as  an  "  eye-witness," 
but  simply  as  a  "  say-so."  The  disinterested  reader  may  think 
this  whole  matter  is  very  small,  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  to  remove 
a  stigma  tried  to  be  fastened  on  the  departed  dead. 

3d.  In  reference  to  your  correspondent's  discussion  with  Rev. 
Quinter,  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna  says,  "  I  considered  his  (Melhorn's) 
arguments  logical  and  conclusive,  all  but  one,  and  that  was  his 
effort  to  prove  tliat  infants  could  exercise  faitli  in  Christ."  The 
reverend's  memory  here  is  greatly  at  fault.  I  attempted  to  prove 
no  such  thing.  The  above  discussion  took  place  in  the  crudities 
of  my  early  ministry,  (second  year,)  when  I  was  yet  a  licentiate ; 
but  crude  as  my  theological  ideas  were  then,  I  knew,  as  I  do  now, 
the  difference  between  faith  and  the  exercising  of  faitli.  I  am 
not  speaking  from  memory,  as  your  historian  did.  Those  dis- 
courses on  the  "  abstract  questions  of  theology  "  are  "  black  on 
white ; "  hence  I  can  be  certain.  The  discussion  took  place  in 
Rev.  Hanna's  pulpit  in  Masontown.  It  may  be  that  the  gentle- 
man did  not  catch  the  drift  of  the  argument.  I  claimed  that  a 
child  could  have  faith,  but  it  had  not  tlie  ability  to  exercise  faith 
as  God  required  in  adults.  I  further  said  that  "  faith  was  the 
gift  of  God,"  and  what  could  hinder  him  from  giving  it  to  a 
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child  as  well  as  to  tlie  man  ?  We  did  not  claim  that  ability  for 
the  cliild,  but  we  did  claim  its  fitness  for  the  gift;  and  then 
quoted  Luke  i.  41-44  to  prove  that  God  could  work  faitli  in  a 
child  even  before  it  was  born.  At  the  same  time,  and  perhaps 
with  the  same  breath,  I  admitted  that  that  was  a  miracle,  and 
quoted  it  simply  to  sliow  what  God  could  do.  I  also  referred  to 
Mattliew  xviii.  2-6  and  otlier  passages  bearing  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  then  illustrated  with  the  germ  in  the  kernel  of  corn. 
Tlie  principle  of  vegetable  life  was  there,  and  when  means 
(moisture  and  heat)  were  applied  it  developed  into  activity  and 
growth.  So  faith  was  given  to  the  child,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
means  (nurture  and  instruction)  the  faith  grows  into  an  active 
or  appropriating  faitli.  Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  that  diet  is  too 
strong,  and  makes  any  one  "  hang  his  head,"  I  can  not  help  it. 

J.  K.  Melhorn. 
Piitthurcjh,  Pa.,  March  27,  18S0. 


Card  from  Rev.  W.  0.  Wilson. 


Eflilors  Republican  Standard: — With  the  liighest  regard  for 
the  interests  of  your  pajDcr,  for  the  truth  of  the  former  pastor  of 
this  charge,  and  for  the  honored  member  who  sleeps  in  death, 
and  in  hope  of  bringing  an  unpleasant  controversy  to  a  close,  I 
submit  this  brief  epistle.  If  it  has  "  come  to  pass,"  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  "foreordained"  that  Rev.  Hanna  should  bear 
false  witness.  "  The  perseverance  of  tlie  saints  "  is  an  excellent 
doctrine,  but  tlie  saints  should  not  persevere  in  the  work  of  mis- 
representation. In  Rev.  Hanna's  reply  to  Rev.  J.  K.  Melliorn's 
statement  of  facts  there  is  a  manifest  disposition  to  do  this.  I 
have  been  pastor  of  Jacob's  Luthei-an  Church  during  the  last 
seven  years,  and  never  heard  the  tale  Rev.  H.  tells  about  Rev. 
Melhorn  and  Mr.  Crow.  After  reading  Mr.  Hanna's  iiositive 
declaration  that  it  was  generally  known  and  talked  of  here,  hence 
notorious,  I  determined  to  know  the  truth  and  report  to  you.     I 
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have  interrogated  quite  a  number  of  the  aged  members  and 
friends  of  this  church,  who  were  regular  attendants  and  worship- 
pers before  and  during  the  time  of  Revs.  Brown's  and  J.  K.  Mel- 
horn's  administrations,  and  they  one  and  all  declare  that  the  rev- 
elation must  be  original  with  our  reverend  accuser,  as  they  never 
heard  it  before.  Father  John  Poundstone,  who  worshipped 
with  Father  Crow,  says,  "  It  never  happened."  With  the  high- 
est exercise  of  charity  toward  the  uncharitable, 

I  am,  fraternally  yours, 

W.  O.  Wilson, 
3Iasontown,  Pa.,  March  27,  18S0. 


Further  from  Mr.  Hanna. 


We  have  received  from  Rev.  William  Hanna  another  contri- 
bution to  the  controversy  between  himself  and  Rev.  J.  K.  Mel- 
liorn  as  to  what  Father  Crow  should  have  said  a  good  many 
years  ago,  when  asked  to  lead  in  prayer.  This  communication 
we  deem  it  luinecessary  to  publish  in  full.  The  point  Mr.  Hanna 
makes  is  that  Eev.  Melhorn  admitted  in  his  last  letter  that  Mr. 
Crow  had  heard  such  a  report  about  himself,  and  laughed  heart- 
ily over  it,  but  said  he  was  not  the  man — that  it  was  another 
person  who  had  said  it  to  another  preacher.  This  admission 
Mr.  Hanna  considers  a  vindication  of  his  own  truthfulness. — 
Republican  Standard. 
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The  Reason  Why  Rev.  J.  K.  Melhorn  Attacked 
Me  so  Fiercely. 


During  the  year  1854,  Marv  Everly,  a  rich  widow  belonging 
to  Rev.  Melhorn's  church,  from  some  cause  or  other  commenced 
attending  regularly  at  our  little  church  in  Masontown.  Some- 
time afterwards  she  applied  to  the  Council  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  for  a  certificate  of  dismission.  This  for  some  cause  was 
postponed.  The  pastor,  reflecting  on  the  situation  and  not  willing 
to  lose  the  fat  salary  that  she  annually  paid,  began  to  devise 
means  to  prevent  so  dire  a  calamity.  Knowing  that  one  of  the 
most  effectual  ways  of  curing  a  widow's  discontent  was  to  provide 
her  with  a  brand-new  husband,  he  set  about  this  herculean 
work.  Casting  about  him  for  a  suitable  person,  he  espied  one 
Henry  Keys,  of  Washington  County,  who,  like  his  Fayette 
County  lamb,  was  already  wandering  from  the  Lutheran  fold. 
The  thought  was  a  brilliant  one,  such  as  nothing  but  a  first  rate 
match  maker  could  have  conceived.  Mr.  Keys  was  brought,  in- 
troduced, and  recommended  by  Kev.  Melhorn.  No  eflfort  was 
made  to  conceal  the  part  the  preacher  took  in  the  affair.  When 
liis  members  would  twit  him  about  it,  his  rollicking  reply  would 
be,  "  O,  never  mind,  that  will  put  an  X,  or  perhaps  a  double  X, 
in  my  pocket  some  of  these  days."  But  O,  alas !  "  The  best  laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee."  Previous  to  the  wed- 
ding day  I  received  an  invitation  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and 
the  X  fell  into  my  pocket  and  not  into  his.  I  had  hoped  that 
lie  had  forgotten  or  forgiven,  but  it  seems  twenty-four  years 
have  not  blotted  it  out.  Now  let  us  see  how  the  controversy 
ended.  For  this  purpose  I  will  rewrite  the  last  article  which  I 
sent  to  the  Republican  Standard,  and  which  the  editor  in  his 
wisdom  declined  ijublishing,  and  in  its  place  inserted  the  little 
editorial  tliat  immediately  precedes  this  supplement. 

Editors  of  Republican  Standard: — It  is  said,  "An  honest  confes- 
sion is  good  for  the  soul."  Rev.  Melhorn  has  confessed,  and  I 
hope  he  feels  better,  after  accusing  me  of  a  "  glaring  misrepre- 
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sentation — manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth,"  more  than  imply- 
ing that  such  a  thing  never  occurred.  He  even  utters  the  despair- 
ing wail,  "Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink!"  and  forthwith  his  suc- 
cessor, W.  O.  Wilson,  (present  pastor  of  this  same  old  Lutheran 
Church,)  comes  to  his  aid  and  starts  out  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery ;  interrogates  A,  B,  and  C,  who  probably  were  not  born  when 
the  thing  occurred.  Finallj'  he  finds  John  Poundstone,  who  says 
"  It  never  happened."  Now,  I  must  confess  if  Melhorn  had  not 
confessed,  it  would  look  very  much  as  if  I  had  "  imagined  "  some- 
thing. But,  tlianks  to  Kev.  Melhorn,  the  thing  gets  too  hot;  he 
can  hold  it  no  longer,  and  hence  he  disgorges  as  follows  :  "  I 
heard  Father  Crow  about  twenty-five  years  ago  refer  to  the  same 
declaration  as  having  been  made  by  quite  a  different  person,  to 
another  minister  of  a  different  denomination,  and  then  laughed 
heartily  about  it."  Hence  the  reader  will  see  that  he  was  in 
jjossession  of  this  knowledge  for  twenty-five  years,  and  yet  so  fu- 
riously denies  it.  Another  suspicious  circumstance  is,  he  care- 
fully conceals  all  names  of  his  supposed  parties.  He  would  have 
the  reader  think  that  he  was  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  benevo- 
lence and  gratitude  for  an  old  friend  in  order  "to  remove  a 
stigma,"  yet  he  has  that  man  whom  he  supposes  to  be  laboring 
under  this  "  stigma  "  laugliing  heartily  about  it,  showing  that  he 
does  not  feel  himself  badly  slandered.  O  !  the  true  reason  was,  I 
got  the  X  for  marrying  the  widow.  Farewell,  Eev.  Melhorn. 
As  to  the  young,  half  fledged  divine  who  comes  to  aid  his  bro- 
ther, I  have  never  seen  him.  He  seems  to  think  perseverance  a 
good  thing.  Perliaps  he  will  be  wiser  when  he  has  persevered 
awhile  longer.  Would  it  not  be  good  advice  to  him,  "  Tarry  at 
Jericho  till  your  beard  be  grown  "  ? 
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Fayette  County  (Pa.)  Fifty  Years  Ago. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  SHIRLAND,  PA. 


I  intended  that  my  next  article  should  be  recollections  of  Mor- 
gantown  (Va.)  forty  years  ago,  but  I  find  in  my  memory  some 
more  reminiscences  of  Fayette  that  I  think  Avill  at  least  be  inter- 
esting to  those  old  people  who  have  emigrated  from  that  locality 
to  different  parts  of  the  great  West. 

As  my  last  communication  in  the  Banner  of  August  27th  com- 
menced with  grape  gatliering,  so  .shall  this,  only  that  the  grapes 
were  of  different  kinds.  Half  a  century  ago  grapes  were  not  cul- 
tivated to  any  considerable  extent  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
People  depended  on  tliose  that  grew  spontaneously  in  the  woods. 
My  first  successful  trip  was  about  the  last  of  August,  and  the  kind 
of  grapes  procured  were  called  "fox"  grapes,  which  grew  on 
small  vines  suspended  on  small  bushes,  in  the  lowlands  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  My  aunt  was  so  pleased  with  ray  first 
success  that  about  the  middle  of  October  she  persuaded  this  "  boy 
older  than  myself,"  whose  name  was  Hunsucker,  to  accompany 
me  again  in  search  of  "  blue  "  grapes,  which  grew  on  vines  sus- 
pended from  large  trees,  high  up  the  mountain  sides,  and  which 
grapes  did  not  get  ripe  until  frost  came.  On  our  first  trip  we 
had  carried  with  us  a  small  hatcliet,  whicli  was  amply  sufficient 
for  the  small  bushes,  but  utterly  inadequate  for  our  purpose  now. 
We  could  see  an  abundance  of  the  rich,  ripe,  tempting  fruit,  sus- 
pended on  trees,  perhaps  thirty  feet  high.  We  tried  climbing, 
but  this  on  a  hot  day  was  rather  more  than  two  boys  of  eleven 
and  thirteen  years  had  the  courage  to  persist  in.  O,  how  we 
longed  for  an  ax  ! 

Wliile  thus  wandering  around,  utterly  discouraged,  we  unex- 
pectedly came  in  sight  of  a  small,  rude  cabin,  in  the  door  of 
which  sat  a  very  singular  looking  man.  We  drew  near  with 
feelings  of  extreme  diffidence,  but  to  our  surprise  we  were 
saluted  with  the  greatest  politeness  by  the  man,  who  proved  to 
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be  none  other  than  the  hermit,  Jeremiah  Hull.  Of  this  man's 
history,  even  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  knew  nothing,  only  that 
for  a  score  of  years  or  more  he  had  inhabited  that  hut,  procuring 
his  living  by  chopping  a  few  cords  of  wood  for  Fairchance  Iron 
Works,  which  place  he  visited  every  Saturday  to  draw  his  small 
supply  of  provisions,  and  also  to  get  his  two  newspapers — one 
religions,  the  other  secular.  He  would  then  wend  his  way  up 
the  mountain  side  to  the  lonely  ravine  in  which  his  cabin  stood, 
and  there,  amid  its  seclusion,  witli  no  companions  but  his  dog  and 
his  cat,  no  human  eye  would  gaze  on  him  for  a  week,  unless,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  he  should  be  surprised  by  the  arrival  of 
two  half  lost  boys.  He  was  evidently  a  man  who  had  seen  bet- 
ter days.  Mr.  Oliphant,  Dr.  Fairchild,  Judge  Nixon,  and  others 
had  frequently  met  him  at  the  post  office  or  store  at  the  time  of 
his  weekly  visits.  He  was  very  willing  to  converse  on  any  sub- 
ject— religion,  politics,  ancient  or  modern  history.  On  all  of 
these  subjects  he  was  Avell  posted.  He  also  showed  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  But  whenever  any  reference  was  made 
to  his  own  personal  history,  "  Jerry"  would  immediately  become 
uneasy,  and,  with  all  the  politeness  of  a  French  gentleman, 
(which  he  was  supposed  to  be,)  he  would  bow  himself  out,  and 
depart  for  the  seclusion  of  his  "  home  in  the  woods."  Our  new 
made  acc^uaintance  immediately  interested  himself  in  our  search 
for  grapes.  He  brought  out  his  keen,  sharp  ax,  and  walked 
straight  through  the  woods  to  a  tree  laden  with  more  luscious 
grapes  than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  Then,  with  a  few  well  direct- 
ed blows  with  his  bright  ax,  he  soon  laid  it  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  He  good  naturedly  sat  down  and  rested  himself  while 
we  filled  our  baskets  to  overflowing.  He  then  said,  "  Boys,  do 
you  know  you  are  close  to  Delaney's  Cave  ? "  We  replied  in 
the  negative.  He  said,  "Well,  as  you  have  got  all  your  baskets 
full,  and  I  guess  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  home,  I 
will  help  you  carry  your  grapes  and  show  you  the  Cave  and 
the  White  Rocks  both,  and  then  show  you  the  way  out  of  the 
mountain  on  your  way  home."  So  saying,  we  started,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  but,  as  we  had  no 
lights,  we  could  only  go  in  a  short  distance.  Some  ten  years 
afterwards,  in  company  with  Dr.  Mathiott,  T,  M.  Ocheltree, 
Isaac  Ocheltree,  James  Way,  Miss  Julia  Long,  Miss  Elizabeth 
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Caldwell,  Miss  Jane  Harrali,  Miss  Maria  Griffin,  and  Miss  Mary 
Vowell — five  couples— I  took  a  horseback  ride  to  the  Cave. 
The  young  ladies  took  the  dinner  and  the  candles,  and  the 
young  men  took  tlie  horse  feed.  After  eating  our  dinners  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  we  lighted  our  candles  and  explored  the  in- 
terior to  a  point  known  as  the  "  Narrows,"  perhaps  half  a  mile 
from  the  opening,  yet  this  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  en- 
tire distance.  When  President  Withey  was  located  at  Madison 
College,  in  Uniontown,  he  and  a  few  assistants  took  compass  and 
chain,  and  surveyed  the  interior  of  this  cave,  making  a  plot  with 
courses  and  distances.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  tliink  the  entire 
distance  was  one  mile  and  three  fourths.  Various  stories  exist 
about  persons  being  lost  and  starved  to  death  in  this  cave,  but, 
as  they  are  rather  apocryphal,  I  will  not  trouble  your  readers 
with  them,  as  I  consider  truth  not  only  stranger,  but  also  more 
interesting,  than  fiction. 

"WHITE  ROCKS. 

Our  guide,  in  order  to  fulfill  his  promise,  now  wended  his 
way  across  the  top  of  the  ridge  through  the  thick  undergrowth, 
until  finally  he  stopped  and  said,  "  Now,  boys,  don't  be  fright- 
ened." Giving  a  hand  to  each  of  us,  he  led  us  forward  over  a 
bed  of  moss  until  .we  were  suddenly  stopped  and  startled  by 
finding  ourselves  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice  perhaps 
eighty  feet  higli,  when  our  guide  exclaimed,  "  These  are  the 
White  Rocks."  Tliis  spot  obtains  its  celebrity  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  1810  (I  believe)  a  young  woman  called  "Polly" 
Williams  was  thrown  from  the  top  of  this  rock  by  (as  was  sup- 
posed) a  man  whose  name  was  Philip  Rodgers.  This  man  was 
tried  for  the  murder,  but,  as  there  was  no  positive  proof,  not- 
withstanding the  strongest  possible  kind  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, he  was  acquitted,  although  his  Avhole  subsequent  life 
seemed  to  contradict  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  He  was  a  stone- 
mason by  trade ;  yet  he  would  not  take  a  job  more  than  two  or 
tliree  miles  from  home,  so  that  he  could  return  every  night,  lest 
during  his  sleep  he  should  betray  the  fatal  secret  whicli  seemed 
"  like  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones." 

In  the  year  1846  I  visited  tlie  spot  again,  in  company  with 
my  father-in-law,  who  seems  to  have  been  about  the  first  man 
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that  saw  the  corpse  after  the  murder  had  taken  place.  The 
body  had  been  discovered  the  evening  before,  by  two  children, 
while  liunfing  their  cow.  The  whole  history,  as  related  to  me, 
was  this :  This  girl  "Polly"  Williams  resided  with  Jacob  Moss, 
near  McClelandtown,  some  eight  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  There  she  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Phil 
Eodgers,  who  seems  to  have  brought  himself  under  obligations 
to  marry  her.  He  afterwards  began  to  frame  a  great  many 
excuses.  His  conduct  was  so  suspicious  that  Mr.  Moss  forbade 
him  coming  about  the  house.  He,  however,  found  means  to 
communicate  with  the  girl,  inviting  her  to  meet  him  at  Boyd's 
mill  dam  on  a  certain  night,  when  they  would  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  marriage.  The  girl  arrived  first,  but,  having 
had  her  suspicions  aroused  by  what  Mr.  Moss  had  said,  she 
climbed  into  a  tree  and  concealed  herself.  Soon  Rodgers  ar- 
rived, but  acted  so  strangely  that  the  girl  concluded  he  intended 
to  drown  her  in  the  deep  water  of  the  dam,  and  she  remained 
concealed.  She  received  a  letter  from  him  inviting  her  to  meet 
him  at  his  uncle's,  who  resided  on  a  farm  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  Alfred  Stewart,  brother  of  the  late  Hon.  Andrew 
Stewart.  This  farm  was  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Here 
they  met.  After  some  conversation  they  started  together,  saying 
they  were  going  to  get  married.  The  next  day  he  returned  to 
his  uncle's,  saying  he  had  left  her  at  her  sister's.  This  was  on 
Thursday.  All  was  quiet  in  the  neighborhood  until  after  sun- 
down on  Saturday  evening,  when  two  cliildren  arrived  in  breath- 
less haste,  informing  those  they  met  that  while  hunting  their 
cow  in  the  mountain  their  dog  had  commenced  barking  furiously 
in  the  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Rocks ;  that  they  had 
ventured  up  to  see  what  he  was  barking  at,  and  had  seen  the 
body  of  a  dead  woman.  Some  believed,  and  some  believed  not. 
But  after  breakfast  was  over  next  morning,  quite  a  number  of 
men  had  asseml^led  at  Fairchance  and  at  Nixon's  Mill,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  truth  tliere  was  in  the  report.  After 
climbing  the  mountain  side  they  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  lay  the  body  of  "Polly"  Williams.  The  moss  and 
weeds  on  the  top  of  the  rock  gave  evidence  of  a  desperate  strug- 
gle. Thex-e  lay  one  of  her  slippers  and  one  of  her  gloves.  Some 
thirty  feet  down  the  side  of  the  rock  a  laurel  bush  had  grown 
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out  of  a  crevice.  A  portion  of  this  bush  was  broken  off  and  held 
in  the  hand  of  the  murdered  girl.  On  the  remainder  of  this 
laurel  bush  that  clung  to  the  rock  lay  tlie  other  slipper  and  the 
handkerchief  of  the  deceased.  It  seemed  tliat  the  murderer, 
fearing  his  work  was  not  fully  accomjilished  by  tlie  fall,  had  de- 
scended by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  bushes,  had  crept  under 
a  projecting  rock,  and  liad  there,  with  a  sharp  stone,  inflicted 
three  distinct  blows  on  the  head  of  the  dying  girl,  and  then  left 
the  stone  besmeared  with  blood  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  A  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  to  Uniontown  for  the  coroner.  The  body 
was  lifted  from  the  place  where  it  was  found,  suspended  beneath 
a  long  pole,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  numerous  bands  of 
hickory  bark.  A  path  was  then  cut  tlirough  the  bushes  down 
the  mountain  to  Nixon's  Mill,  wliere  the  inquest  was  held.  A 
coffin  Mas  procured,  and  the  neighboring  women  dressed  up  the 
body  as  best  they  could ;  and  about  sunset  a  large  procession 
followed  the  corpse  and  laid  it  to  rest  in  Hayden's  old  grave- 
yard, where  a  rough  sandstone  marks  the  spot  and  this  verse 
tells  the  sad  tale  : 

"  Remember,  man,  as  you  pass  by, 
Here  doth  the  bones  of  Polly  Williams  lie, 
Who  was  cut  off  in  her  youthful  bloom, 
By  a  vile  wretch,  her  pretended  groom." 

This  stone  I  have  seen.  The  verse  is  said  to  be  the  production 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Little,  Sr.,  editor,  of  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  of 
Uniontown.  I  have  been  thus  particular  with  this  old  story 
from  the  fact  that  a  great  amount  of  fiction  has  been  added  to 
it ;  but  the  readers  of  the  Banner  may  rest  assured  that  this  is 
just  about  verbatim  as  I  received  it  from  my  fatlier-in-law,  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  partly  on  the  very  spot  where  the  deed 
was  done. 

But,  after  this  long  digression,  let  us  i-eturn  to  our  grape 
gathering  trip.  Following  the  direction  pointed  out  by  our 
guide,  we  were  soon  at  tlie  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  we 
found  our  faithful  old  horse  waiting  for  us,  and  anxious  to  get 
home.  We  returned  by  way  of  the  "  Ore  Bank  "  School  House, 
where  we  were  met  and  most  politely  directed  by  Mr.  Elial 
Freeman,  a  man  whom  I  had  often  seen  at  prayer  meetings,  at 
my  uncle's  and  elsewhere.    This  man  was  considered  part  of  the 
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"  salt  of  the  earth."  I  thought  him  the  most  lieautiful  singer  I 
ever  listened  to.  He  was  the  principal  leader  of  the  singing  at 
the  "  Tent,"  being  assisted  by  William  Barnet,  Samuel  DuncaUj 
Isaac  Core,  and  Alexander  Dearmon.  This  man  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  much  of  this  world's  goods  while  he  remained  in  Fay- 
ette County.  In  the  years  1830  and  1831  many  persons  in  this 
vicinity  were  seized  with  a  desire  to  go  West.  I  remember  well 
of  the  pastor  coming  to  my  uncle's  and  urging  him  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  emigrate  to  a  place  in  Illinois  which  the  preacher 
called  "  San  Gammon,"  saying  that  if  he  could  induce  about 
forty  families  of  Presbyterians  to  go  as  a  colony,  he  Avould  ac- 
company them,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  what 
was  then  called  the  "  far  West."  The  excuses  were  as  numerous 
as  those  in  the  parable.  Some  had  the  piece  of  land,  others  had 
the  oxen,  while  others  still  had  the  unwilling  wife.  Mr.  Free- 
man had  no  land,  no  oxen ;  but  he  had  a  wife  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  emigrate.  He  also  had  two  daughters — Lydia, 
married  to  John  Henderson,  of  the  "Forks  of  Cheat,"  and 
Jane,  married  to  Littleton  T.  Hamilton,  who  was  our  near 
neighbor.  These  sons-in-law  were  unlike  those  of  Lot  when 
their  father-in-law  talked  to  them  about  emigrating.  He  did 
not  in  this  instance  seem  to  them  "  like  one  that  mocked."  I 
assisted  in  hauling  the  goods  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  at  Hatfield's  Ferry.  After  eating  supper  with  them 
on  their  flat  bottomed  Ijoat,  Mr.  Freeman  ascended  to  the  deck, 
took  hold  of  the  steering  oar,  and  gave  orders  to  untie  the  cal)le. 
After  they  had  floated  a  few  rods,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  said,  "Farewell,  old  Fayette  County."  Turning 
to  me  he  said,  "  Good  by,  Will ;  I  shall  never  see  you  again. 
Be  a  good  boy,  and  God  will  bless  you."  Sure  enough,  we 
never  met  again.  I  understood  they  bettered  their  condition  by 
going  West,  and  that  finally  Mr.  Freeman  died  in  the  triumph 
of  f\uth. 
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Washington  County  Forty  Years  Ago. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  SHIRLAND,  PA. 


I  began  in  1838  in  Fayette  County  to  seek  a  portion  of  this 
Avorld's  goods.  Against  1842  I  had  succeeded  in  being  the 
owner  of  several  notes  on  difierent  men  said  to  be  "  good,"  when, 
to  my  surprise,  tlie  Bankrupt  Law  was  passed.  Three  of  my 
debtors  immediately  applied  for  its  benefits.  And  yet  tliey  were 
ready  to  compromise  on  their  own  terms.  One  would  furnish 
me  the  amount  of  his  note  in  lumber,  another  in  brick,  another 
in  nails,  etc.  These  were  some  of  the  inducements  that  caused 
me  to  commence  building  a  large  house,  the  carpenter  work  of 
M'hich  amounted  to  $412.  Of  this  sum  $130  remained  unpaid, 
when  my  carpenter,  frightened  by  the  general  crash  all  around,* 
filed  a  mechanic's  lien  against  my  property  and  ordered  tlie 
sheriff  to  sell  my  new  liouse  !  Matters  were  growing  serious. 
My  own  means  were  all  exhausted.  I  began  to  look  around  for 
help.  Where  was  it  to  be  found  ?  Talk  about  hard  times  now  ! 
They  do  not  reacli  the  A  B  C  of  hard  times  in  1842.  What 
little  money  was  in  circulation  was  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  worth 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Some  Ohio  money,  ragged  and  dirty, 
was  in  existence,  on  such  banks  as  Granville,  Circleville,  Miami 
Exporting  Company,  etc.,  quoted  in  the  Detector  at  from  five  to 
forty  per  cent,  under  par.  I  even  saw  the  "post  notes"  of  the 
Drovers'  Bank  of  Waynesburg  shaved  ten  per  cent.  It  was  com- 
mon at  constable's  or  sheriff's  sales  to  hear  such  an  announce- 
ment as  this :  "  Nothing  received  but  gold  or  silver,  or  the  notes 
of  Old  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Franklin  Bank  of  Washington,  or 
Monongahela  Bank  of  Brownsville."  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  to  a  great  extent  demoralized. 
"  Mercy  seemed  clean  gone  forever."  Prothonotaries  had  to  em- 
ploy extra  clerks,  while  the  merciless  sheriff'  and  his  deputies 
were  riding  in  all  directions,  hunting  up  the  unhappy  victims 
who  "  labored  under  the  suspicion  of  debt."  Where  should  I  go 
for  aid  in  such  times  as  these  ?     I  held  a  mortgage  on  a  piece  of 
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property  in  Mercer  County,  which  originally  had  live  years  to 
run,  but  because  one  year  of  this  was  unexpired  it  could  not  be 
foreclosed  ;  consequently  I  concluded  to  sell  it.  For  this  purpose 
I  tried  what  were  called  moneyed  men  of  Mercer  County,  but 
could  not  get  the  offer  of  quite  one  half  its  amount.  This  I  de- 
cided I  would  not  take.  I  turned  my  face  homeward,  crossed 
the  Ohio  Kiver  at  Georgetown ;  came  through  Florence,  Bur- 
gettstown,  and  Hickory  ;  stopped  in  Washington  at  the  Green 
House,  kept  by  John  Irons,  near  Dagg's  drovers'  yard.  I  then 
took  tlie  road  for  "  Ten  Mile,"  crossing  the  ridge  to  the  left  of 
the  present  cemetery,  which  had  no  existence  then  ;  then  made 
a  wide  detour  to  the  right  of  the  present  plank  road,  crossing  the 
creek  forty  or  fifty  rods  below  Ramsey's  old  mill,  which  was  then 
standing.  I  then  followed  the  general  direction  of  the  plank 
road  as  far  as  "  Gobies,"  (Van  Buren) ;  thence  down  the  ridge 
until  I  came  to  the  house  of  Robert  Wallace,  where  I  called  a 
short  time.  This  man  I  had  known  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
singing  in  Dunlap's  Creek  Church  as  early  as  1828.  Pursuing 
ray  journey,  I  came  to  the  house  of  George  M.  French  about 
sundown,  where  I  remained  until  morning.  I  had  first  seen 
Mr.  French  in  Fayette  County  in  1828.  His  first  wife  was  a 
daugliter  of  old  Judge  Porter.  He  was  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  of  which  A.  D.  French  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg ;  Rev.  C.  P.  French  died  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
West ;  J.  Calvin  French,  late  Treasurer  of  Washington  County, 
still  lives  in  luxurious  ease  at  the  town  of  Prosperity  ;  while 
Enoch  and  Jane  still  reside  with  their  father  on  the  old  farm. 
Although  the  old  gentleman  is  in  his  eighty-second  year,  the  fa- 
vor he  did  me  forty  years  ago  is  still  green  in  my  memory.  It 
was  as  follows :  After  relating  my  financial  difficulties  to  him 
on  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  we  retired  to  rest.  About  four 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  heard  him  calling,  "  Ann,  Jane,  get  up  ;  I  believe 
I  will  go  over  with  William  to  Fayette  County."  When  I  arose 
he  told  me  he  had  slept  but  little,  thinking  about  my  difficulties, 
and  had  concluded,  though  unsolicited,  that  he  would  assist  me 
if  he  possibly  could,  saying  that  he  had  1*125  in  the  hands  of 
Clark  Breading,  which  he  hoped  to  get,  and  if  he  did  so  I  should 
have  it.  We  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Breading  about  noon. 
After  dinner  Mr.  French  told  him  his  errand.  Mr.  Breading 
informed  him  that  the  money  was  not  on  hand,  but  was  due  him 
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from  Jonatlian  Shaqjless,  and  that  lie  would  go  that  evening 
and  try  to  get  it.  My  business  imperatively  called  me  home  that 
afternoon.  Mr.  French  said  if  he  got  the  money  he  would 
follow  me  next  day.  Hope  had  been  so  long  deferred  that  it 
almost  made  the  heart  sick.  I  had  scarcely  faith  enough  to 
think  tliat  a  man  would  follow  another  fourteen  miles  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  him  money,  especially  when  the  latter  man's 
aftiiirs  were  in  as  unpromising  a  condition  as  mine  were  at  that 
time.  While  I  almost  despaired,  still  I  looked  until  about  noon, 
when,  sure  enough,  here  came  Mr.  French  and  counted  me 
down  $130  on  the  Monongahela  Bank  of  Brownsville,  as  good  as 
gold.  This  money  he  let  me  have  for  six  years  at  six  per  cent, 
interest.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  my  affairs.  It  saved 
me  from  the  sheriff's  hammer,  restored  my  sadly  wasted  credit, 
and  opened  up  the  way  for  the  payment  of  the  last  dollar  of  my 
indebtedness.  Thus  Mr.  French  was  to  me  "  a  friend  in  need," 
and  consequently  "a  friend  indeed."  And  he  still  lives,  in 
good,  easy,  independent  circumstances ;  while  many  of  his  for- 
mer neighbors,  that  were  rich  while  he  was  poor,  have  long  since 
become  bankrui^ts.     Some  of  them  sleep  in  dishonored  graves. 


Recollections  of  Masontown  from  1832  till  1856. 


On  the  morning  of  July  4th,  1832,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
rejjort  of  a  small  cannon  fired  at  Masontown.  Scarce  had  I 
begun  to  dress  myself  when  another  report  shook  the  window  of 
a  room  in  which  I  slept.  These  reports  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  until  one  gun  had  been  fired  for  every  state  in 
the  Union,  which  was  by  no  means  as  large  then  as  it  is  now. 
By  this  time  my  youthful  blood  was  at  fever  heat  with  anxiety 
to  go  to  the  volunteer  parade  that  was  to  come  off  this  day.  I 
despaired  when  I  thought  of  asking  leave  to  go,  but  what  was 
my  delight,  when  I  finally  summoned  courage  to  do  so,  to  find 
that  the  cannon  or  something  else  had  awakened  the  old  gentle- 
man's patriotism  to  such  a  degree  that  he  at  once  consented,  and 
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even  agreed  to  go  himself!  When  we  arrived,  the  "German 
Bhies  "  (commanded  by  Captain  Hananiah  Ross)  were  already 
on  parade.  A  large  liberty  pole  was  erected  at  the  end  of 
Sangston's  tavern  house,  surmounted  by  the  flag  of  '7(5.  This 
volunteer  company  made  a  gay  appearance,  wearing  snow  white 
linen  pants,  blue  coats,  and  leather  hats  with  white  and  red 
pompons.  The  straps  that  suspended  their  cartouch  boxes  and 
bayonets  were  encased  in  white  muslin,  duly  crossed  over  their 
breasts  and  backs,  each  crossing  being  fastened  by  a  round  brass 
plate  bearing  the  letters  "G.  B."  All  this  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
and  two  months.  The  number  of  men  in  this  company  at  that 
time  was  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Whisky  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  sale  and  purchase 
that  day.  The  spectators  had  little  else  to  do  but  buy  and  drink, 
and,  like  old  Burns's  younglings,  "scarce  can  weel  behave." 
The  volunteers  kept  duly  sober  until  about  three  o'clock,  when 
quart  after  quart  was  passed  along  the  line.  Very  soon  Captain 
Whisky  outranked  Captain  Eoss.  The  hitherto  quiet  soldiers 
became  boisterous,  and  my  uncle  said,  "  Come,  Will ;  let  us  go." 
Just  as  we  were  leaving,  "Zeek"  Franks  (backed  by  several 
more  of  the  same  name)  struck  Henry  Eider,  a  very  peaceable 
but  a  very  stout  man,  who  was  by  no  means  disposed,  when 
"smitten  on  the  right  clieek,  to  turn  the  other  also."  This 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  melee,  in  which  seven 
Frankses,  Henry  Eider,  and  four  Provinses  participated. 

This  latter  family  of  men  was  somewhat  peculiar.  According 
to  tradition,  somewhere  about  the  year  1800  David  Provins  and 
his  wife  (a  newly  married  couple  whose  united  weight  was  over 
four  hundred  pounds)  came  trudging  through  the  woods  west- 
ward, until  they  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  Eiver, 
near  the  mouth  of  Catt's  Eun.  Having  no  means  of  crossing 
the  river,  they  concluded  to  stop.  They  spent  their  first  night 
in  a  hollow  sycamore  tree,  built  a  cabin,  took  up  the  surrounding 
land,  and  raised  on  that  spot  twenty-one  children,  whose  united 
weight  Avas  over  four  thousand  pounds.  Some  of  these  sons 
were  engaged  in  the  fist  and  skull  battle  the  first  day  I  ever 
visited  Masontown. 

But  I  have  more  pleasant  recollections  of  this  little  town. 
Commencing  about  twenty  years  after  this  first  visit  there,  I  was 
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appointed  as  stated  supply  to  the  little  chnrcli  at  this  place, 
which  was  then  composed  of  twenty-seven  members,  who  were 
very  much  discouraged.  I  began  preaching  to  them  in  April. 
In  the  November  following  nineteen  persons  were  added  to  the 
church  on  examination.  We  Avondered  where  tliese  reviving 
influences  had  originated,  when  tlie  discovery  Avas  made  that  an 
old  lady  who  was  usually  called  "Aunty"  Eider,  a  member  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  a  lady  belonging  to  our  own  church, 
who  was  generally  called  "Mother"  Winders,  had  been  meeting 
in  each  other's  room  on  alternate  days,  and  importunately  pray- 
ing for  a  revival  of  religion,  and  now  we  were  reaping  the 
golden  fruits. 

Among  those  Avho  united  with  the  church  at  this  time  I  recol- 
lect with  great  pleasure  Josiah  Allebaugh  and  Nancy  his  wife, 
James  Kohrer  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  John  Koss,  (his  wife 
being  previously  a  member,)  Barnabas  Williams  and  Rebecca 
his  wife,  Nancy  Newcomer  and  her  mother,  and  others.  Of  my 
older  recollections  I  Avell  remember  George  Rider,  who  carried 
on  the  tanning  business  in  Masontown.  I  also  remember  Solo- 
mon Altman,  a  Methodist  local  preacher,  father  of  Will,  Ben, 
and  West,  as  they  were  familiarly  called.  I  also  recollect  Dr. 
Roads,  who  lived  in  the  brick  house  at  the  upper  end  of  town. 
He  also  kept  store  in  1834.  About  the  first  chip  hat  I  ever  had 
in  my  life  I  bought  of  him.  I  remember  Dr.  G.  W.  Neft',  who 
married  Mary  Ann  Roads.  The  first  sickness  I  ever  had  in  my 
life  was  in  1840.  During  this  affliction  I  was  attended  by  Dr. 
NefF,  who  visited  me  frequently  for  three  weeks,  and  only 
charged  me  six  dollars,  "because  I  was  a  poor  boy."  I  re- 
member old  David  Johnson,  usually  called  "  Old  Dave  Yonce." 
He  made  what  in  those  days  was  called  a  fortune ;  and  because 
he  was  a  hard  worker,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  less  fortunate  people  were  excited  against  him.  Sto- 
ries were  told  illustrative  of  his  closefistedness,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  one:  One  day  his  wife  "Mollie"  was  yawning  to  that 
degree  that  her  jaw  became  dislocated.  Alarmed  at  her  situa- 
tion, Old  David  ran  for  Dr.  Roads,  who  immediately  prepared  to 
start,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  enquiry,  "  Will  you  take  straw 
for  pay  ?  "  The  Doctor  agreed  he  would,  and  soon  the  jaw  was  in 
its  proper  place  again,  when  Old  David  exclaimed,  "  Now  keep 
your  mouth  shut,  Mollie !     There  is  one  load  of  straw  gone." 
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Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  Forty  Years  Ago. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HAXNA,  SHIRLAND,  PA. 


Free  schools  had  been  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  by  Feb- 
ruary, 1840.  A  Board  of  Directors  had  been  elected  in  George's 
Township,  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  never  were  sus- 
pected by  their  neighbors  of  being  either  Solomons  or  Solons. 
Tliey  seemed  never  to  have  given  themselves  credit  for  any  su- 
perior sagacity  previous  to  their  elevation  to  this  dignified  office ; 
but  now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  their  standing,  at  least  in  their 
own  estimation,  was  altogether  changed.  One  of  the  first 
decisions  that  showed  their  concentrated  wisdom  was  that  no 
free  school  could  possibly  be  taught  at  McCleland's  Old  Acad- 
emy ;  another  was  that  the  old  Factory  School  House  was  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  must  be  moved  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  near  old 
("Stonehouse")  Henry  Smith's.  Our  old  professor,  N.  R. 
Walker,  had  married  a  young  wife,  Miss  Martha  Brownfield. 
Two  or  three  "  olive  plants  "  were  already  growing  around  his 
table.  He  had  also  invested  the  few  handfuls  of  silver  that  he 
had  accumulated  in  a  piece  of  land,  and,  as  he  was  not  skilled 
in  any  other  avocation,  he  seemed  under  the  necessity  of  staying 
where  he  Avas,  and  of  accepting  the  position  of  teacher  in  a  com- 
mon school.  He  was  anxious  still  to  continue  to  teach  some  of 
the  languages  and  sciences  to  some  of  his  former  pupils  in  the 
academy,  but  the  directors  in  their  wisdom  forbade  it,  unless 
he  would  hear  them  recite  during  the  noon  liour  or  after  four 
o'clock,  p.  M. 

I  was  one  of  a  few  who  had  recited  a  lesson  during  noon,  and 
was  preparing  another  to, be  recited  after  four  o'clock,  when  I 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  severe  chill,  which  no  warmth 
about  our  school  house  would  remove.  I  slowly  wended  my 
Avay  across  the  fields  to  the  house  of  my  uncle,  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  distant.  Dr.  G.  W.  Neff,  of  Masontown,  was  sent  for, 
who  pronounced  my   disease  "  bilious  pleurisy."     This,  and   a 
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visitation  of  boils  that  followed,  kept  me  confined  until  April, 
during  which  time  I  was  extremely  despondent,  being  in  debt 
for  books,  tuition,  boarding,  and  clothes.  As  soon  as  able  I  rode 
up  to  the  Town  of  Sraithfield  for  our  mail,  where  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  our  elders,  Mr.  James  Caldwell,  that  Messrs.  H.  &  H. 
Daugherty,  of  Morgantown,  wished  to  employ  some  one  to  make 
the  wood  work  of  four  hundred  plows,  for  which  they  would  pay 
four  hundred  dollars.  This  was  to  my  mind  then  almost  a  fabu- 
lous sum,  and  a  desire  to  get  the  job  soon  dissipated  my  de- 
spondency, as  I  thought  I  saw,  in  the  good  providence  of  God, 
the  means  of  extinguishing  all  my  indebtedness.  Full  of  these 
bright  prospects,  I  started  in  a  few  days  for  Morgantown  to  make 
an  engagement.  But  the  horseback  ride  of  eighteen  miles  was 
too  much  for  my  weakened  body.  I  Avas  compelled  to  go  to  bed 
and  rest  a  couple  of  hours  before  I  could  eat  my  dinner.  This 
was  at  the  new  tavern  of  John  Addison,  Avho  was  formerly  a 
butcher  by  trade,  and  who  had  called  his  friends  together  a  few 
evenings  before  to  decide  what  should  be  painted  on  the  new 
sign  that  he  proposed  to  have  swung  up  over  his  door.  Numer- 
ous suggestions  were  made.  Among  the  rest  was  this  :  That  the 
painting  should  be  a  large,  broad  horned  ox,  to  inform  the  public 
where  the  butcher  had  gone,  with  a  small  man  resembling  the 
tavern  keeper  coming  out  at  tlie  little  end  of  one  of  the  horns, 
as  a  kind  of  prediction  of  how  the  thing  would  end.  The  sug- 
gestion was  not  taken,  and  no  such  sign  was  j^ainted.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  both  the  tavern  keej^er  and  his  sarcastic 
friend  "  came  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn." 

Two  Aveeks  after  this  tirst  call  I  left  the  Town  of  Smithfield  in 
the  stage  for  Morgantown.  While  Avaiting  in  New  Geneva  for 
dinner,  Rev.  James  Davis,  now  of  Blairsville,  came  into  the 
room  and  engaged  passage  in  the  same  coach.  He  Avas  at  that 
time  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  MorgantOAvn — a  gen- 
tleman Avhose  presence  brightened  our  journey  and  seemed  to 
shorten  the  Avay.  I  always  regarded  my  meeting  with  him  on 
that  occasion  as  providential,  as  he  forthwith  interested  himself 
in  my  Avelfare,  bidding  me  welcome  to  his  house  and  to  his 
church,  introducing  me  to  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  place, 
etc.  During  my  entire  stay  he  was  the  same  kind  hearted, 
Avhole  souled  man.  I  Avas  let  doAvn  from  the  stage  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  George  Hill,  Avith  Avhom  I  was  to  board. 
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This  man  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  humble,  upright, 
and  pious  men  I  ever  knew,  and  yet  he  had  not  always  been 
such.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  a  promiscuous  reader 
of  books,  bad  as  well  as  good,  and  had  become  skeptical  with 
reference  to  some  things  contained  in  the  Bible.  While  in  this 
state  of  mind  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss  Julia  Henderson,  of 
the  "  Forks  of  Cheat."  This  lady  was  one  of  "  the  most  straitest 
sect,"  very  intelligent  and  pious,  and  when  she  constrained  Mr: 
Hill  to  admit  his  partial  skepticism,  although  she  admired  him 
for  his  manly  and  dignified  excellencies,  she  frankly  told  him 
that  she  could  not  marry  any  man  who  was  not  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Avhole  Bible.  In  a  few  months  after  tlie  match  was  thus 
broken  off",  Mr.  Hill  was  married  to  a  Miss  Caldwell.  Not  far 
from  the  same  time  Miss  Henderson  was  married  to  John  Davis, 
an  uncle  of  mine  living  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  In  the 
course  of  eight  or  nine  years  Mr.  Hill's  first  wife  and  my  uncle 
John  were  both  dead.  As  Mr.  Hill  had  two  or  three  small  chil- 
dren and  Mrs.  Davis  was  unencumbered  with  a  family,  the  cor- 
respondence was  renewed.  Mr.  Hill's  skepticism  had  yielded  to 
the  force  of  truth.  He  was  now  a  member  and  an  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Consequently  there  was  no  barrier  in  their 
way,  and  they  were  married  a  year  or  two  before  I  came  to 
board  with  them.  Their  first  child  was  then  a  few  months  old. 
This  boy  was  named  Kobert  Fairchild  Hill,  partly  for  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather  and  partly  for  Kev.  A.  G.  Fairchild,  the 
former  pastor.  This  boy  was  reared  with  the  greatest  care,  re- 
ceived a  reasonably  good  education,  and  became,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  man.  About  this  time  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion broke  out.  Young  Mr.  Hill  volunteered  and  served 
three  years,  was  honorably  discharged,  went  to  Kansas  City, 
married  a  young  lady  of  excellent  family,  purchased  a  farm,  is 
the  father  of  several  children,  and  is  now  living  at  Tongonoxie, 
Kansas. 

My  friend  Kev.  Davis  introduced  me  to  Thomas  P.  Kay,  a 
man  of  untiring  energy  in  all  things  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  town,  the  church,  and  schools.  I  also  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  John  Kodgers,  (not  the  man  who 
was  burnt  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,)  who  was  just  then  building 
a  large  brick  house  where  the  two  ways  met  at  the  end  of  the 
6 
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Decker's  Creek  bridge.  This  man  was  a  devout  Episcopalian, 
one  of  the  first  men  I  ever  heard  reading  out  the  "responses"  in 
the  church.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  "  pillars."  I  was 
also  introduced  to  old  Dr.  McLane,  a  bland,  mild,  and  exceed- 
ingly polite  Scotchman,  whose  pills  and  vermifuge  have  given 
him  almost  a  world-wide  reputation.  I  was  compelled  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  O' Kelly  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
wound  I  had  received.  He  kindly  condescended  to  dress  it  after 
pronouncing  it  "  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen."  This  was  said  to 
be  a  stereotyped  expression  with  the  Doctor, 

The  year  of  my  sojourn  in  Morgantown  was  one  of  intense  po- 
litical excitement.  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too !"  could  be  heard 
in  all  directions.  I  spent  several  of  my  autumn  evenings  in  lis- 
tening to  political  speeches,  in  which  I  noticed  this  marked  dif- 
ference in  men  :  Some  always  dogmatically  denounced  all  who 
differed  with  them,  while  others  condescended  to  reason  with 
their  political  opponents.  One  of  each  of  these  two  kinds  of 
speakers  is  as  distinctly  remembered  by  me  as  though  it  were 
but  yesterday.  The  dogmatizer  I  will  not  name,  but  I  mention 
with  feelings  of  high  regard  the  man  who  spoke  so  pleasantly 
and  reasoned  so  well.  It  was  Hon.  Edgar  C.  Wilson,  a  member 
of  the  Monongalia  County  bar,  and  an  elder  in  Eev.  Mr.  Davis's 
church.  He  had  also  represented  his  congressional  district  in 
the  National  Legislature.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Oliphant,  daughter  of  Andrew  Oliphant,  of  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Eliza  Oliphant,  sister 
of  my  benefactor,  F.  H.  Oliphant,  of  Fayette  County. 

One  evening,  while  sitting  in  Mr.  Hill's  dining  room.  Rev. 
Thomas  Martin,  a  native  of  the  "  Emerald  Isle,"  but  then  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Morgantown  Academy,  unexpectedly  stepped  in. 
Among  his  other  peculiarities,  promptness  and  brevity  were  very 
prominent,  as  I  can  well  testify,  and  as  the  following  will  illus- 
trate: Mr.  Martin  had  an  appointment  for  preaching  at  the 
Evans  School  House  at  six  o'clock  in  summer  time.  Asa  Hall, 
Charles  Hall,  Henry  Smith,  and  myself  started  in  good  time, 
but  did  not  walk  fast  enough,  for  just  as  we  arrived  at  the  en- 
closure in  which  the  house  stood,  the  twenty  minutes  sermon 
was  over  and  the  audience  dismissed.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  old  Mr.  Prentice,  an  Irishman. 
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On  the  lot  adjoining  tlie  one  on  wliich  Mr.  Hill  resided,  imme- 
diately below,  there  lived  in  1840  Mr.  Richard  Forest,  who  had 
been  married  the  year  before  to  Miss  Nancy  Henderson,  who 
had  been  a  missionary,  sent  out  by  the  "  Western  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,"  among  the  Indians  in  Iowa.  She  was  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Hill,  and,  as  they  lived  within  fifty  feet  of  each  otlier, 
I  was  frequently  in  their  house  while  I  boarded  with  Mr. 
Hill.  These  two  ladies  were  born  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
corner  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  "Forks  of 
Cheat."  This  name  was  given  the  peninsula  of  land  between 
the  Monongahela  and  Cheat  Rivers — more  particularly  that 
"smoothing  iron"  shaped  piece  of  land  formed  by  the  two 
rivers  and  the  "  Mason  and  Dixon "  state  line,  which  crosses 
Cheat  River  at  what  is  yet  called  the  "  Line  Ford."  Why  the 
stream  is  called  "Cheat"  I  never  was  informed,  but  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  it  it  cheated  me,  as  follows :  I  was  about  ten  years 
old,  and  was  sent  by  my  uncle  to  take  Miss  Sarali  Henderson, 
our  school  teacher,  home.  When  we  arrived  at  McFarland's 
old  mill  the  water  was  perfectly  clear,  as  it  usually  was  as  it 
came  rushing  down  out  of  the  mountains.  Miss  Henderson 
thought  we  could  easily  ride  it,  but  the  water  was  higher  than  she 
supposed.  When  we  had  gone  perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  way 
across,  the  horse  I  rode  stepped  on  one  of  the  smooth,  round 
stones  that  abounded  in  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  fell  down, 
and  so  I  was  cheated  by  getting  wet  up  to  my  neck.  As  this 
place  was  rather  intermediate,  John  Henderson,  a  brother  of 
these  ladies,  and  also  of  Mrs.  Maria  Bristol,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  B. 
Bristol,  now  of  Viola,  Illinois,  often  called  it  "  Purgatory." 

About  three  hundred  feet  from  Mr.  Hill's  house,  across  the 
street  in  a  diagonal  direction,  stood  the  old  "  Wilson  mansion," 
the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Lowrie,  a  missionary  to  India, 
who  died  a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  on  a  heathen  shore. 
This  lady  I  saw  several  times  at  Esquire  Oliphant's  and  Rev.  A. 
G.  Fairchild's,  her  former  pastor,  who  also  prepared  a  memoir 
of  her  after  her  death,  which  I  have  read. 
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West  Elizabeth  Forty  Years  Ago. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  SHIRLAND,  PA. 


In  the  month  of  October,  1841,  I  left  my  liome  in  Smithfield, 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  horseback,  in  company  with 
David  Patton,  son  of  the  old  Baptist  preacher ;  came  through 
Uniontown,  Perryopolis,  etc.,  to  Elizabeth  Town,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Monongahela  Kiver,  where  we  stayed  all  night  in  a  brick 
tavern  just  above  the  wharf,  the  same  liouse  that  has  long  been 
known  as  the  "Sarver  House,"  which  is  still  standing.  Next 
morning  we  were  rowed  over  the  river  in  a  very  poor,  old,  leaky 
"flat,"  and  landed  on  the  place  where  West  Elizabeth  now 
stands,  but  the  town  had  almost  no  existence  then.  The  old 
brick  house  long  used  as  a  tavern  was  then  new,  and  I  think  was 
not  finished.  The  morning  was  foggy,  so  that  I  could  see  but 
one  more  house.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  house  which  has 
ever  since  been  occupied  by  John  Canan.  There  may  have  been 
a  few  more  houses  further  up  the  river,  but  there  was  so  much 
fog  I  did  not  see  them. 

On  the  9th  day  of  November,  1841,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks  after  my  first  landing  on  this  shore,  a  Presbyterian 
church  was  organized  at  this  place  by  order  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Ohio ;  Eev.  Richard  Lee,  Rev.  Algernon  Sidney  McMasters, 
and  Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.  D.,  being  appointed  by  Presbytery  a 
committee  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Lee  preached,  and  Dr.  McMas- 
ters presided.  Dr.  Elliott  seems  not  to  have  been  present.  At 
this  meeting,  Messrs.  Carey  Carrol,  Frederick  Roads,  and  Alex- 
ander Kerr  were  elected  ruling  elders.  Of  these,  Mr.  Roads 
still  lives,  and  is  an  active  and  efficient  elder  this  day,  (January 
25th,  1881.) 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  school  house  on  the  27th  day  of 
March,  1845,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Washington  Parkinson, 
Frederick  Roads,  and  H.  H.  Peterson,  was  appointed  to  purchase 
a  lot  and  have  a  house  for  public  worship  erected.  In  due  time 
the  house  was  built,  and  services  were  regularly  kept  up  by 
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stated  supplies,  among  whom  were  Eevs.  Aclley  Calhoun,  John 
M.  Smith,  B.  M.  Kerr,  William  Edgar,  and  others.  About  1867 
a  request  was  presented  for  the  labors  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  B. 
Lions,  who  was  aljout  winding  up  his  labors  as  pastor  of  Upper 
Ten  Mile  Cliurch.  Mr.  Lions  had  already  commenced  his  labors 
here,  when  he  was  invited  back  to  assist  at  a  meeting  at  Upper 
Ten  Mile,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  died.  He  was  a  faithful,  earnest,  zealous  laborer 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  I  was  called  to  preach  to  this  people, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  I  was  installed  as  their  first 
pastor,  twenty-eight  years  after  their  organization.  Various 
causes  contributed  to  the  slow  growth  and  want  of  success  of  this 
church,  one  of  which  was  the  uncompromising  opposition  of 
some  of  the  old  churches  of  the  same  faith  and  order ;  a  con- 
viction having  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  some  of  the  old 
fathers  of  the  church  that  churches  ought  not  to  exist  nearer  to 
each  other  than  eight  miles.  As  this  organization  was  nearer  to 
some  of  the  old  organizations  than  the  prescribed  distance,  in- 
stead of  being  nursing  mothers  thej^  became  hostile  rivals.  As 
this  feeling  is  not  confined  to  this  locality  alone,  please  pardon  a 
plain  illustration.  My  father  built  a  log  cabin  in  the  woods  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  The  first  summer  he  cleared  out  a  small  field 
and  planted  it  in  corn.  But  there  was  too  much  shade  all  around 
it.  The  next  year  he  cleared  a  small  field  adjoining  on  the  south 
side  and  let  in  the  sunshine,  and,  instead  of  injuring  it,  greatly 
improved  the  first  field.  And  Avhen  a  cordon  of  four  little  pieces 
was  formed  all  around  the  mother  field,  it  produced  far  better 
than  it  did  when  it  had  no  opposition.  So  with  churches.  I 
would  far  rather  have  churches  all  around  mine  than  to  have 
the  tall,  dark  forest  of  heathenism.  I  ministered  to  this  people 
for  four  years,  during  which  time  upwards  of  one  hundred  per- 
sons were  added  to  the  church.  Many  of  them  are  still  holding 
out  faithful ;  some  have  moved  away  ;  others  have  died  ;  while 
a  few  "  did  run  well  for  a  time,"  but  then  whisky  "  hindered 
them."  After  my  departure,  Eev.  William  E.  McCrea  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor.  Numerous  additions  were  made  to  the  mem- 
bership. A  new  and  Ijeautiful  house  of  worship  was  erected 
during  his  pastorate.     I  have  just  returned  home  from  assisting 
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Rev.  J.  E.  Andrews,  the  present  pastor,  under  whose  judicious 
care  the  church  is  flourishing  in  all  its  enterprises.  At  the  three 
services  which  I  conducted  the  house  was  literally  crowded,  and 
this  is  said  to  be  a  daily  and  nightly  occurrence. 

During  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Eev.  Lions, 
this  congregation  commenced  the  erection  of  a  parsonage  on  one 
end  of  the  large  church  lot.  This  building  was  completed  after 
their  call  was  extended  to  me.  I  moved  my  family  into  it  in  the 
autumn  of  1871,  when  I  received  many  evidences  of  the  kind- 
ness of  these  people,  who  literally  carried  out  the  spirit  of  the 
call,  "and  whatever  else  we  may  see  necessary  to  your  comfort 
among  us."  As  evidence  of  this  they  saw  that  I  had  a  very 
poor  timepiece,  and  one  of  them  proposed  "that  they  had  better 
watch  me."  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  I  was  requested 
to  have  preaching  on  New  Year's  Day.  When  the  sermon  Avas 
almost  over,  Rev.  Boyd,  pastor  of  the  Round  Hill  Church, 
was  seen  to  enter  the  house  and  seat  himself  near  the  door.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon  I  invited  him  forward  to  pray,  which  he 
did  ;  but  this  evidently  was  not  his  errand.  As  soon  as  the  ben- 
ediction was  pronounced,  one  of  the  elders  invited  the  congrega- 
tion to  remain  a  short  time  for  the  transaction  of  business.  I 
was  called  to  the  chair ;  but,  being  unacquainted  with  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  I  requested  some  one  to  state  the  purpose  for 
which  it  ivas  called.  Rev.  Boyd  arose  and  made  a  neat  speech, 
at  the  close  of  which,  on  behalf  of  the  congregation,  he  pre- 
sented me  with  a  hunting  case  gold  watch,  valued  at  one  liun- 
dred  and  seventy  dollars,  which  I  still  carry,  as  a  memento  of 
their  kindness. 

About  one  and  a  half  miles  from  West  Elizabeth,  near  the 
line  between  Allegheny  and  Washington  Counties,  on  lands  now 
owned  by  Lobes,  there  is  an  old  graveyard,  located  on  a  spot  of 
considerable  historic  interest.  During  the  long  and  angry  con- 
tention between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  about  their  boundary 
line,  the  former  colony  in  1776  erected  all  the  territory  between 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  Ohio  River  into  three  coun- 
ties, viz.,  Monongalia,  Ohio,  and  Youghogania ;  the  court  house 
of  the  latter  county  being  on  the  "plantation"  of  Andrew  Heath. 
A  considerable  town  must  have  been  built  around  tliis  court 
house,  for  "its  courts  did  a  large  and  varied  business — civil, 
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criminal,  military,  and  mixed.  Dorsey  Pentecost  was  its  clerk, 
and  it  even  had  some  lawyers."*  In  1794  the  army  called  the 
"Whisky  Boys"  arrived.  A  portion  of  it  was  quartered  at  this 
spot.  Here  at  least  two  of  their  officers  died,  whose  names  are 
engraven  on  sandstones  that  still  stand  in  this  old  graveyard, 
where  I  have  frequently  attended  funerals. 


A  Journey  to  and  Return  from  Kentucky  in  1845. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  HANXA,  SHIRLAXD,  PA, 


The  morning  of  November  26th,  1845,  was  clear  and  beautiful. 
I  started  from  my  home  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
came  to  Brownsville  by  stage,  (the  sun  shining  bright  and  warm 
all  day,)  and  then  took  the  night  boat  for  Pittsburgh.  During 
the  night  the  snow  began  to  fall  rapidly,  so  that  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Brownsville  landing  at  Pittsburgh,  there  was  at  least  two 
inches  of  snow.  The  workmen  were  still  engaged  in  putting 
up  the  present  suspension  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Smithfield  Street, 
instead  of  the  old  arch  wooden  bridge  which  had  been  consumed 
in  the  great  conflagration  of  the  10th  of  April  previous.  About 
two  o'clock  I  started  down  the  Ohio  on  a  steamboat  called  "  Pick- 
away ; "  the  air  all  the  time  growing  more  intensely  cold,  until 
there  was  ice  frozen  clear  across  the  river  in  many  places  before 
we  reached  Cincinnati.  There  I  crossed  the  Ohio  River  and 
went  out  the  Lexington  pike  twenty-six  miles  to  the  Town  of 
Crittenden,  where  I  left  my  trunk,  and  spent  about  two  weeks  in 
visiting  different  places  in  Boone,  Campbell,  Kenton,  and  Grant 
Counties.  By  this  time  I  was  ready  to  start  homeward,  and  went 
to  the  stage  office  and  paid  for  a  seat.  In  due  time  the  stage  ar- 
rived with  every  seat  filled.  The  agent  offered  me  a  seat  with 
the  driver,  but  as  it  was  to  be  a  night  trip,  and  the  mercury  four 
degrees  below  zero,  I  declined.  Came  the  next  day  to  Coving- 
*  Veech's  History,  page  332. 
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ton,  but  could  not  get  over  the  river  that  night,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  gorges  of  ice  that  were  running.  The  next  evening  at 
four  o'clock  we  started  up  the  Ohio  River  on  a  steamboat  called 
the  "Revenue."  Next  morning  about  daylight  a  log  of  drift 
caught  in  one  of  the  wheels,  tearing  out  all  the  arms  but  two. 
The  anchor  was  immediately  cast  into  the  river,  and  we  re- 
mained there  until  one  o'clock,  p.  m.  We  were  now  about  one 
mile  above  Ripley,  Ohio.  After  pounding  away  faithfully  that 
afternoon  and  all  the  next  night,  we  arrived  in  sight  of  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.  Here  the  clerk  came  round  saying  they  had  done 
all  they  could  for  us.  The  ice  was  getting  thicker  all  tlie  time, 
and  their  boat  was  almost  cut  through.  They  could  go  no 
farther  and  we  must  go  ashore,  etc.  I  was  but  a  young  traveler 
then,  and  did  not  know  the  ways  of  the  world  as  I  have  since 
learned  them.  Instead  of  locking  my  trunk  in  my  room  until  I 
had  secured  a  seat  in  the  stage,  I  undertook  to  secure  my  trunk 
first,  getting  a  young  man  to  help  carry  it  up  to  the  nearest 
tavern.  I  then  went  over  to  the  stage  office,  and  learned  that  I 
could  not  get  a  seat  until  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and 
that  my  fare  to  Uniontown  would  be  twenty-five  dollars — an 
awfully  large  sum  in  my  estimation  in  those  days.  Then  those 
tliree  days  of  waiting  would  have  seemed  like  an  age.  I  de- 
clined going  by  that  line  and  concluded  to  walk.  Returning  to 
the  tavern  Avhere  I  had  left  my  trunk,  I  remained  over  night. 
Next  morning  I  took  a  few  things  out  of  my  trunk,  placed  a  card 
on  it  with  directions,  so  that  it  could  follow  me  when  the  river 
would  open.  I  then  started,  and  walked  thirty-four  miles  the 
first  day,  over  rough,  frozen  ground  with  occasional  patches  of 
snow.  Lodged  with  a  Mr.  Vanderver,  six  miles  from  Jackson, 
the  county  seat  of  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  who  only  charged  me 
thirty-one  cents  for  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast.  Only  walked 
twenty-eight  miles  next  day.  After  sundown  I  came  to  a  cabin 
where  a  man  was  chopping  wood  before  the  door.  I  asked, 
"  How  far  is  it  to  a  public  house  ?  "  He  said,  "  Six  miles."  I 
said,  "  I  can  not  go  that  far  this  night,  as  I  am  give  out  now. 
Can't  I  stay  with  you  ? "  He  made  several  excuses,  while  I 
remained  importunate.  Finally  lie  said,  "  O  well,  come  in ;  we 
will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you."     And  they  did.    We  had  fat 
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beef,  corn  "  dodgers,"  boiled  beets,  and  milk,  for  supper,  and  I 
never  ate  with  better  relish  and  never  felt  more  thankful  for  a. 
shelter  in  all  my  life.  Four  little  children  Avere  sadly  frightened 
at  my  coming,  but  after  I  had  presented  them  with  a  dime 
apiece  they  became  more  intimate  than  was  desirable.  Next 
day  I  called  on  a  man  named  Airheart,  near  Hibbardsville.  I 
next  arrived  at  Athens.  As  I  was  entering  the  town  I  crossed 
over  a  short  bridge,  and  was  going  on  when  I  heard  the  sharp 
voice  of  a  woman  calling  out,  "  Come  back,  sir,  and  pay  your 
toll."  I  said,  "You  don't  take  toll  for  crossing  such  a  little 
creek  as  that,  do  you  ? "  "  Little  crick,  indeed !  This  is  the 
Hock-Hocking  River ! "  she  exclaimed.     I  paid  the  two  cents. 

Came  down  the  Hocking  to  "  Beebee's  tavern."  Here  I  was 
told  that  I  could  save  several  miles  by  leaving  the  river  and 
going  across  the  "  Point"  to  a  place  called  Belpi-e,  on  the  Ohio 
Kiver.  I  followed  the  directions  as  well  as  I  could ;  but,  as 
there  was  considerable  snow  on  the  ground,  I  followed  (as  I  had 
been  directed)  "the  plainest  road,"  but  found  it  came  suddenly 
to  an  end,  as  it  had  only  been  used  for  sledding  wood  out  of  the 
hills.  At  a  loss  to  know  which  way  to  turn,  I  saw  a  man  dragging 
a  log  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  a  small  boy  following  after 
him.  "When  he  arrived  at  his  cabin  he  unfastened  the  chain  by 
which  the  log  was  drawn,  when  it  unexpectedly  started,  rolled 
over,  and  broke  the  boy's  arm.  Against  I  arrived  at  the  house 
all  was  confusion ;  the  mother  and  children  crying  inside,  while 
the  father  came  rushing  out,  threw  the  gears  off'  his  old  horse 
and  threw  an  old  saddle  on.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He 
informed  me,  adding,  "I  am  going  to  take  him  to  the  doctor's  at 
Ames  Town."  I  said,  "Let  me  see  it."  When  the  little  suffer- 
er's arm  was  bared,  one  part  of  it  was  standing  almost  at  right 
angles  with  the  other  part.  I  said,  '"Against  you  carry  this  boy 
nine  miles  this  cold  day,  his  arm  will  be  so  swollen  as  to  cause 
him  intense  pain.  Let  us  set  it,  right  now."  Getting  the 
mother  to  take  hold  at  the  wrist  and  the  father  at  the  elbow,  I 
pressed  gently  upon  those  small  bones  while  they  pulled,  and 
soon  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  arm  perfectly  straight. 
We  soon  manufactured  some  splints,  bound  up  the  arm  in  cotton, 
and  bandaged  it  securely,  and  in  a  half  an  hour  the  child  was 
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asleep,  and  I  was  ready  to  go  on.  Offers  of  reward,  showers  of 
blessings  and  thanks  were  heaped  upon  me.  I  refused  every- 
thing, only  that  the  man  should  show  me  tlie  road  to  Belpre, 
which  I  had  lost.  This  he  gladly  did,  almost  compelling  me  to 
ride  his  old  horse  while  he  walked  by  my  side. 

Arriving  at  the  Ohio  River,  I  was  told  that  it  was  impassible; 
but  while  I  sauntered  up  tlie  shore  I  saw  a  man  start  from  the 
Parkersburg  side  in  a  skiff.  After  a  terrible  struggle  with  the 
floating  ice,  he  landed  safely  on  the  Ohio  shore.  I  hailed  him 
to  know  if  he  would  not  take  me  back  with  him.  He  replied, 
"  Yes,  for  half  a  dollar."  I  agreed  to  give  it.  He  ran  up  to 
some  houses,  did  his  errand,  and  we  were  ready  to  embark.  He 
pulled  a  pine  fencing  board  off  a  fence  near  by,  for  us  to  work 
our  way  across  the  shore  ice  with.  We  both  stood  up  in  the 
skiff  with  an  oar  apiece  in  our  hands,  which  we  set  against  the 
floating  cakes  of  ice  and  pushed  our  boat  along,  all  the  time 
rocking  it  to  give  it  headway.  Finally,  we  landed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Kanawha,  and,  making  use  of  our  board  to  keep  us 
from  falling  into  the  tliin  places  in  the  shore  ice,  we  finally  ar- 
rived on  terra  Jirma.  This  was  Christmas  Day.  Some  young 
men  were  out  shooting  at  a  mark.  The  cap  on  one  of  their  guns 
exploded  without  discharging  the  ball.  He  immediately  placed 
the  muzzle  to  his  moutli  to  see  whether  it  was  loaded,  when  the 
powder  ignited  and  the  ball  was  discharged  through  the  top  of 
his  head,  killing  him  instantly.  He  was  carried  up  to  a  hotel 
just  as  I  passed  along.  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  O,  God,  I 
thank  thee  !  Tliou  hast  just  saved  me  from  a  w^atery  grave 
when  I  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  allowed  this  young  man  to 
be  killed  when  he  seemed  in  no  danger  at  all." 

I  started  on  the  northeastern  pike  leading  to  Clarksburg, 
Virginia ;  walked  out  to  the  eighteenth  mile  post,  and  lodged 
where  the  front  part  of  tlie  house  had  no  roof  on  it,  but  I  found 
the  back  part  very  comfortable.  My  bill  was  only  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  cents  for  supper,  bed,  and-  breakfast.  Next  day  I 
walked  thirty  miles  through  Virginia  mountains  where  the  snow 
was  seventeen  inches  deep  in  the  woods,  but  was  well  broken  in 
the  roads  by  the  numerous  hogs  that  had  been  driven  along  it. 
After  dark  I  arrived  at  a  tavern  kept  by  a  man  named  after  a 
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notable  character.  I  approached  him,  saying,  "  Is  your  name 
Tucker?"  He  replied,  "  Yes."  Said  I,  "Is  it  Daniel  Tucker?" 
"  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  you  and  not  me  that  is  too  late  to  get  your 
supper."  The  old  man,  however,  was  better  than  his  threat,  and 
I  got  a  good  supper.  Next  morning  the  mercury  was  eighteen 
degrees  below  zero.  This  day  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  lind  a 
sled  going  my  way,  on  which  I  rode  six  miles,  making  thirty- 
seven  miles  that  day,  bringing  me  to  the  Monongahela  River, 
which  I  crossed  on  the  ice  a  few  miles  below  Clarksburg.  I 
then  came  down  the  river  through  Fairmont  and  Morgantown, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  I  arrived  at  my  home, 
having  walked  in  that  time  three  hundred  miles  in  bitter  cold 
weather. 
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